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SONNET—OCTOBER. 


Ay, thouart welcome, heaven’s delicious breath ! 
hen woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 
— grow meek, and the meek suns grow 
rief, 


Wind of the sunny South! Oh, still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air, 
Like to a good old age released from care, 
oe py in long serenity, away. 
n such a bright, late quiet, would that I 
Might wear out life like thee, ’mid 
bowers and brooks, 
And dearer yet, the sunshine of kind 
looks, 
And music of kind voices ever - : 
And when my last sand twinkled in 
the glass, 
Pass silently from men, as thou dost 
pass. 







William Cullen Bryant. 
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THREE LETTERS FROM HERAT. 
I. 


Letter from Lieutenant Hugh Beauchamp, 11th Bengal Lancers (better known 
as ‘‘Probyn’s Horse’’), to his brother, Captain Harold Alford Beauchamp, of the 
Coldstream Guards, Whitehall, London, England. 


My Dear Hat.—When you glance at the address upon this letter, how 
distinctly I can hear you exclaim, What in thunder is the boy doing at Herat! 
of all places on the face of the earth. If you have kept yourself posted in 
military matters, you must have seen that the 11th Bengal Lancers are a part of the 
escort which India has ordered to furnish to join Major-General Sir Peter Lumsden 
on the Perso-Afghan frontier. If the 11th went, you might naturally have 
inferred that your humble servant would go too ; that is, if such howling swells 
as you fellows are have any time outside of rigging yourself up in killing style 
to meet Her Majesty at Paddington, or trot with that calm pride of yours 
through the Green Park behind Their Royal Highnesses’ coach on a Drawing- 
Room day ;—time, I say, to waste in thought upon the poor devils who are- 
striving night and day in the jungle to win their spurs and get back to 
Old England before this confounded climate completely wrecks in them all 
that which makes life worth the living. 

However, I don’t propose to complain and have no cause’ to; for an 
aspiring son of Mars, I have had everything pretty much my own way since I 
came out here, and if I do my duty on this expedition, I do not doubt that I 
shall be promoted. But I am not alone satisfied to have been sent to Herat 
from a selfish point of view; it is already late, if not too late, for England to 
properly protect her Empire in the East from Russia, who has been successfully 
playing the part of a crafty lynx for months. -To continue the use of the. 
animal-figure, I may say that Russia took up the stand at the foot of the garden- 
path when she so knavishly pounced upon Merv, and she has but to take one 
good leap, and she stands upon the threshold; in a word, she commands the 
gate to India. 

Do you wonder, then, that we made our preparations with joy when the 
orders came to march to Herat to join Sir Peter Lumsden ? 

All that I can say is that I hope Sir Peter Lumsden will do something, and 
do it quickly ; ; we have come here to clear the decks of these Muscovite swabs, 
and I won’t answer for the consequences if we are marched back to our 
quarters leaving them upon our heels. 

I do not hesitate to say that India never mustered such a lot of daisies for 
an expedition as we have along with us. At our head we have Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. West Ridgeway, who has under him the very flower of our officers, 
both English and native, the latter mostly Afghans, and all of them gentlemen. 
Besides, Ridgeway himself is an intimate friend of the Afghan Governor of 
Herat, Naib-et-Hakmut Mahomed Sarwar Khan, which is a big advantage, and 
insured us the hearty welcome Which I am about to describe. As our American 
cousins say, we fairly boomed along the roads, the troops going forward at a 
swinging pace, and cheering to the pipes’ tunes as they marched. Our transport 
consisted of thirteen hundred camels and four hundred mules, which with the 
usual following of thirteen hundred or more natives, gave us quite a procession, 
and made a gallant show; indeed, the few tribes we passed who were disposed 
to be hostile to us were so impressed by our appearance that they drew in their 
horns and slunk away. Thus we reached Herat in good form, and as fresh as 
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possible, having marched the seven hundred miles that lie between Quetta and 
Herat at the rate of eighteen miles per day. 

It was somewhere past noon on the 17th of November that we hove in sight 
of the Key of India, and a very charming picture the city made as we approached 
it across an undulating country of unexampled richness. An immense earth- 
work, fifty feet in height, encloses the city, surmounted by a wall, thirty feet 
high, which sweeps down to a deep moat, easily flooded from the river. From 
the centre of the fortifications rises the citadel, which, as we saw it that after- 
noon kissed by the level rays of the golden sun, seemed formidable and imposing. 
There are gates in each one of the four faces of the wall, flanked with massive 
bastions from which wooden draw-bridges may be lowered across the moat by 
mechanical means worked from within. 

As we swept down into the valley, the pipes playing their merriest and, the 
men cheering their lustiest, the city lay before us in the sun-light as peacefully 
and unconsciously as though it were taking a stesta among its groves and 
verdant fields. Not the flutter of a flag above the citadel nor the movement 
of a guard upon the ramparts disturbed the charmed calm. It seemed as though 
we were nearing a sleeping city, that awaited but the touch of the magician’s 
wand to wake it to life and action. 

Plenty of life and action, however, was being displayed within those gray, 
non-committal walls, as you will see by the sequel. Scarcely had we drawn 
within hailing distance when down went the southern draw-bridge, as if by 
magic, the creaking gates flew wide, and out across the darkling moat, from 
shadowy streets and bazaars, poured a motley throng, headed by the governor 
and his officials, the garish sun’s rays welding the bright tints of their fluttering 
raiment into’a belt of vivid color. It was a fascinating picture, ‘never to be 
forgotten ; it was one of those indescribably brilliant episodes in a soldier’s life 
of which the world knows nothing, because that graphic pen which is mightier 
than the sword is absent. 

With that incomparable hospitality which always characterizes an Oriental 
host, the Afghan governor advanced to meet Ridgeway, and the two shook 
each other warmly by the hands. The Naib was in the best of humor ; his full, 
jovial face, of an olive tint, had a merry look, and his large, soft eyes beamed 
a genial welcome. He looked such a governor as he is reported to be,—mild 
in his rule and in his acts, showing good sense and practical justice. ‘The good 
spirits of the Naib appeared to affect the soldiers and irregular troops, and the 
military display that succeeded our entrance into the city was as picturesque a 
Jéte as it was spirited. 

After the night fell, accompanied by a full moon and twinkling stars the 
city burst into illuminations ; music, dancing, and feasting were to be seen upon 
every hand, while the surrounding hills blazed with feux-de-jote in our honor. 
In spite, however, of the free-handed entertainment, the utmost order and 
decorum prevailed. I saw no drunkenness or disorder of any kind, and was 
surprised to meet scores of Herati ladies, either sitting at their low, latticed 
windows, or promending the bazaars and squares, lightly veiled, to enjoy the 
brilliant scene. 

And speaking of the fair sex brings me to a highly romantic adventure 
which it has recently been my good fortune to enjoy, and with the recital of 
which I propose to close this epistle. Owing to our comparatively secure and 
unassailed position here, and the apparently endless delay of the Commission in 
transacting their business in regard to the Boundaries Question, we officers have 
been treated to as much liberty of action as though we were at home on a fur- 
lough. By supplying a substitute to attend to our trifling duties, we have been 
able to absent ourselves for several days together for the purpose of hunting in 
the district known as Badgheis, which is a wonderfully fertile country adjoining 
the Herat Valley. The district was once a populous and well-cultivated country, 
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but owing to the hostile raids of the Merv Tekkes it was abandoned until Merv 
fell under the Russian rule, since which time tribesmen from all parts of 
Western Afghanistan have ventured to creep warily into it and make their homes. 
A few days after we had established our encampment in the neighborhood of 
Herat, one of these tribesmen, a servant of an ex-Tekke chief of Merv, with 
whom he had fled from Merv when the Russian occupation was imminent, sud- 
denly rushed into our camp one evening and threw himself upon the ground 
with loud cries. Naturally such singular behavior aroused the curiosity of the 
officer-of-the-night, and summoning an interpreter, he had the intruder ques- 
tioned. He spoke the Turcoman dialect, and it transpired that he had left his 
wife and children in the city of Merv and had been waiting for us to come and 
turn the Russians out of Merv and restore his family to him. I chanced to be 
at his examination and heard him give his name as Nadir, which struck me as 
rather musical, considering the generality of jaw-breakers that obtain in this 
part of the world. The fellow told so straight and pitiful a story that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ridgeway was informed of the affair ; he issued orders that the worthy 
Nadir should be furnished with an escort of Herati soldiers and should go at 
once for his family. That was the last I heard of the matter until a few weeks 
subsequently I chanced to be hunting in Badgheis, and as night came on I found 
myself separated from my party. I had completely lost my bearings in the 
dense thickets, but as I was admirably mounted and armed to the teeth I felt 
no immediate apprehensions concerning passing the night alone in the wilder- 
ness. However, as the first flush wore off and I began to think the matter over 
seriously, I began to wish I might have the luck to strike the trail I had lost, to 
which wish the pangs of hunger lent most unmistakable poignancy. Conse- 
quently I rode hither and thither, up knolls and down into dales until complete 
and uncompromising darkness fell upon me. ‘Thereupon I dismounted, resolved 
to make the best of a somewhat unpleasant predicament. Scarcely, however, 
had my feet struck the earth than, glimmering through the low-sweeping boughs 
of the mulberries, I discerned a faint light which I accepted as the camp-fire of 
my missing comrades. Iseemed to be and was at no great distance from the 
gladsome beacon, and leading my horse through the dense foliage I soon arrived 
—not in the midst of my friends, but before a miniature Oriental encampment, 
the gaily tinted and tasselled tents of which were luridly illumined by a fire of 
fragrant woods that blazed in an iron brazier. Several rather nice looking dogs 
had given the alarm at my approach, and scarcely had I halted within the pale 
of the fire-light when one of the tent-curtains was raised and Nadir the Turco- 
man stood before me. Our recognition was mutual and instantaneous, though 
it amazed me that it should have been on his part. He welcomed me most 
cordially and bade me make myself entirely at home in the absence of his master, 
Aziz Sirdar, the ex-Tekke Chief of Merv. I was shown to a tent, quite sump- 
tuously furnished, that faced the fire-lit circle, and was served with an abundant 
supper, the amiable Nadir sitting cross-legged upon the ground and watching 
me with apparent satisfaction. 

It is my fortune that I understand and speak tolerably well the Turcoman 
dialect, consequently I was able to congratulate my host upon the return, or 
rather the possession, of his family. He replied that they were with him and 
that I should see them when I had supped. I then inquired whether he had 
met with any opposition from the Russian officials at Merv, and fancy my 
astonishment when he informed me that he had not been at Merv at all; that 
before he and his Herati escort had set out, his family had been sent to him in 
charge of a young American gentleman, a resident in Merv, who had become 
deeply interested in their welfare and had secured their release from the Russian 
governor, Alikhanoff. 

I saw no reason to doubt the story, so congratulated Nadir again upon his 
luck. Pipes were ordered ; we moved to the tent-door to enjoy the evening 
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breeze, and Nadir summoned his eldest daughter to dance before us. Shall I 
ever forget that entrancing scene! The evening moon had arisen and cast its 
silvery sheen upon the dark ivory of the dense pendent foliage, while the contrast 
with the ruddy glow of the smouldering fire was both startling and theatric. 
Presently the thrum ofa guitar broke the charmed silence, accompanied by the 
soft clang of muffled cymbals, and to their seductive unison there glided into 
the softly lighted circle the slender figure of a girl clad all in white of some 
gauzy material, with chains of glittering coins upon her bared breast and arms, 
and red slippers upon her dainty feet. The fair complexion, exquisitely delicate 
features, and masses of rich brown hair among the swart faces that appeared 
about the tents, completed a vision of loveliness such as it has never been my 
fortune to gaze upon before. I was smitten to my heart’s core at the very first 
sight of the girl, and so far lost command of myself as to start to my feet with 
some stifled exclamation upon my lips. The dancer was apparently equally 
startled at my apparition, for she took one forward step, paused, raised her 
slender left hand to her temple and stared at me with wildly shining eyes. Then 
a look of the keenest disappointment shot into those lustrous orbs and she turned 
away. With a weary grace she went through the gyrations of her dance, which 
if I noted at all reminded me slightly of a Hungarian Czardas danced to a 
Moorish adagio, so rapt was I in watching the face of the mysterious beauty. 
At last the music died away, the dancer vanished with never a glance at me, and 
Nadir arose and bade me good-night. He went out, closing the tent-curtain 
behind him, and left me sitting there, my head between my hands, a prey to 
the liveliest yet most tumultuous thoughts. How long I had remained thus I 
cannot say, when suddenly I seemed to realize that I was dreaming, for a faint 
lance of moonlight lay at my feet and upon it trembled a shadow. Withastart 
I raised my eyes, and lo! with one hand upraising the tapestry of the tent above 
her head stood the sylph of the dance intently regarding me. I sat there spell- 
bound, petrified, until she beckoned me slowly with her disengaged hand; I 
sprang to my feet and followed her out into the gray moonlight, for the fire 
had resolved itself into a mass of snowy ashes that had sifted through the bars 
of the brazier and lay white upon the ground. Silence and immobility reigned 
upon every hand. In dazed wonder, scarcely daring to draw a breath lest the 
effort should awake me and dispel my ecstatic dream, I followed my guide as 
she flitted on among the trees before me, the phosphorescent moon-beams lend- 
ing her the semblance of an embodied will-o’-the-wisp. 

Presently, amid the dense umbrage of the inky mulberry-trees she halted 
suddenly and turned to me. So complete was the darkness that enveloped us 
that from where I stood I could but just descry the filmy outline of her white- 
robed figure and the occasional gleam of her wondrously magnetic eyes. My 
suspense was but momentary, since no sooner had she regained her breath than 
she addressed me in most melodious voice and—wonderful to relate—in excellent 
French. 

‘‘Pour l’ amour du bon Dieu !’’ she began, in the heart-rending accents of 
despair. ‘‘ Take me away from this place to-night, before the day dawns. I 
dare not stay another moment.”’ 

I was dumbfounded. Her manner, tone, accent—everything proclaimed 
her a lady, and no Mervi or Turcoman as I had supposed. 

In reply to her petition, the only words I could frame were,—‘‘ In heaven’s 
name, lady, who and what are you?”’ 

‘I do not belong to these murderous barbarians, as you see for yourself ; 
not a drop of their blood flows in my veins. I am a Russian girl of a family 
honest and well-bred and you find me here a prisoner, a slave to one of the 
blackest rascals that was ever fashioned in the image of God!”’ 

Naturally I questioned her, and in swift, fragrant sentences she told me her 
romantic story. It appears that on her sixteenth birthday, two years previous 
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to my discovery of her, she was traveling from the Caspian to Mery with her 
father, who had established a successful and honorable business as a trader ; and 
being a widower, he always carried his only child, his beautiful Lelia, with him. 
One night, somewhere in the neighborhood of Sarakhs, their camp was fallen 
upon by marauders, and as some brave resistance was shown, the defenders were 
slain, including her father. Lelia was then seized and carried into Merv, where 
she was privately sold to Aziz Sirdar, a Tekke chief. As the Russian swoop 
upon Merv occurred shortly afterward, Aziz Sirdar was obliged to fiy for his 
life with his faithful Turcoman, Nadir, and the unhappy Lelia found herself at 
the mercy of Nadir’s wife, whom she described as a double-dyed ogress and 
sleuth-hound. Unable to get any word to the Russian authorities after the 
occupation of the city, Lelia languished in her prison until one day Nadir’s wife 
ordered her to prepare for a journey. After they had started for Badgheis she 
discovered that they were under the protection of a young American surgeon of 
the name of Orton. The poor girl’s heart thrilled with hope, but on account 
of her lynx-eyed duenna she was not able to tell the gentleman her story, 
although she said she made some signs to him which he seemed to understand, 
for ever after that he watched her constantly ‘‘ with a great compassion in his 
fine eyes,’’—confound him. Arrived at Aziz Sirdar’s encampment, Lelia found 
opportunity to exchange a few words with the American. She told him she 
was in trouble and danger, and besought him to assist her. He informed her 
that he was unable to make a stand against so many Tekkes, almost single-handed 
as he was, but he promised to return to Merv, secure reinforcements,and be 
back to rescue her on a certain day. That certain day chanced to be the even- 
ing on which I was so hospitably received by Nadir. As she was summoned to 
dance before me, Lelia thought for an instant that I was the man Orton. As he 
had not come, she made up her mind that he was faithless to his promise (which 
comforting belief I did all in my power to further), and so in her despair she 
appealed to me. She represented that the wretch, Aziz Sirdar, being impover- 
ished by the Russian occupation, found himself obliged to raise all the money 
he could, and so had decided to sell Lelia to the highest bidder. He had gone 
away in search of that bidder and might be back at any time. Of course, 
absolutely single-handed as I was, and totally ignorant of my surroundings, I 
could do nothing, and so comforted her with the assurance that within three 
days I would return from Herat with soldiers and save her from her doom. 

I kept my promise ; that is, I returned to Aziz Sirdar’s encampment with a 
picked squad of men—to find a circle of charred trees staring down upon a 
level expanse of ghastly ashes. Since then I have never come across a trace of 
Lelia, Aziz Sirdar, Nadir, or that fellow Orton ; I have even been accused of 
being the victim of a dream. In defence I have nothing to say, so I will close 
my epistle and beg you to pardon its length. 


II. 


Letter from Surgeon Jean Orton, attached to the Staff of Major Alikhanof,, 
Governor of Merv, to his mother, Mrs. Caroline Orton, Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S. A. 


The last letter I sent you, my darling mother, was mailed at Michaelovsk, 
on the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea, which is the principal point of departure 
for the Russian troops em route for the Afghan frontier. In that same letter I 
acquainted you with my signal success in securing a post on the staff of the 
great Alikhanoff, Governor of Merv. Since Skobeleff, Russia has possessed no 
such remarkable strategist and fearless warrior. I was particularly fortunate in 
my appointment, since it has secured me the opportunity of being much in the 
society of Alikhanoff, besides affording me an intimate view of the greatest 
political question of the present day in Europe. 
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Alikhanoff is unquestionably the coming man in the realm of the White 
Czar, and I may confidently affirm that the day is not far distant when his name 
will be a household word the world over. Unless I am greatly mistaken, his 
second stepping-stone will be the subjugation of Herat, and his life-work the 
conquest of India. So much for the great man to whose affability and kindnéss 
I am much indebted, as I shall show you presently. 

You know that, being under no military orders, I have the advantage of 
traveling when and how I see fit; consequently, after resting for a day at 
Michaelovsk, I went by railway to Askabad, and there joining a caravan which 
was upon the point of setting out, I journeyed on to Merv. ‘The way was 
monotonous and wholly without incident. We met more Russians than 
natives ; indeed, I can scarcely realize that I am not in Russia proper. Upon 
my arrival in the city, which is finely situated but does not compare in comfort 
and sightliness with Herat, as I am told, I went at once to the governor’s 
palace to pay my respects, and was honored by an invitation to dinner, in 
company with several Russian officers. In the evening there were music and 
theatricals. You would be surprised to find far-distant Merv scarcely less 
than a province of the fashionable world. And now, my dear mother, I come 
to a point which is of extreme importance to me, as I hope to make it so to 
you, and in behalf of which my pen has been anxiously hastening through these 
preceding lines. 

What would you say were I to announce to you that in Merv I have found 
you the long-desired daughter-in-law? Ah, do not start in horror until you 
have heard my story; in fact, do not start at all, since I cannot yet say with 
any degree of confidence that I have secured the treasure, the idol which for 
many days my heart has set up in its choicest niche. My fate found me out in 
this way: During my rambles about Merv for the purpose of examining into the 
sanitary condition of the place, I one day chanced to enter a sequestered hovel 
of remarkable squalor and poverty, even for this squalid and poverty-stricken 
district. Within I found a woman, a perfect hag in appearance, to whom I 
offered some ready assistance, and inquired how I could relieve her miserable 
condition. Thus enjoined, she opened her heart to me, saying that she had not 
dared to approach the Russian officials on behalf of herself and children, since 
she was the wife of one Nadir, a Turcoman servant of the proscribed Tekke 
chief, Aziz Sirdar. Her husband and his master had fled upon the approach of 
the Russians, since which time she and her little family had been in a starving 
condition. She besought me in the unpronounceable names of all the saints in 
her barbaric creed to do what I could to restore her and her little ones to their 
father, who had encamped in Badgheis with Aziz Sirdar, at a place she minutely 
described. Being invited that same evening to an entertainment at the 
governor’s palace, I found occasion to lay the plea of the poor woman before 
Alikhanoff. He frowned for an instant, objec ting that he cared to do as little 
as possible for ‘‘ these ruffianly Tekkes;’’ but when I reminded him that the 
object of his kindness was an inoffensive Turcoman, he very magnanimously 
commanded a subaltern to see that I was furnished with a proper escort, and 
bade me good-speed. It is needless for me to say that within twenty-four hours 
we were upon the road, and presented quite a formidable cavalcade. 

Among the old woman’s ‘‘ children’’ I noted a tall, graceful girl, who was 
closely veiled, her lustrous eyes alone being presented to my admiring gaze. 
During the pilgrimage, those same magnetic eyes scarcely left my face ; they 
seemed to appeal to me with their mute eloquence, until I was forced to make 
up my mind that all was not well with their fair possessor, but no sooner did I 
attempt to rein up beside the girl, than the old woman managed to interpose 
herself, and thus preclude all chance of conversation. After awhile, my 
curiosity getting the better of me, I questioned her concerning the veiled 
personage. She explained, rather nervously, I thought, that the girl was her 
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eighteen-year-old daughter, and that she had the misfortune to be a deaf-mute ; 
added to which, her mind was not rightly balanced. The words were no sooner 
out of her craven lips than I doubted them. Arrived at the encampment of 
Aziz Sirdar, which proved to be as sumptuous as the home of a nomad prince, 
I resolved to verify my suspicions. Luck served me, and for a few moments I 
found myself alone in the presence of the fair unknown. Fair! she is an angel 
of beauty, refined, and well-bred, and a Christian, like ourselves. She isa 
Russian girl, Lelia Grodoffski by name, and is the daughter of an honorable 
trader, who was murdered when she was stolen by highwaymen, near Sarakhs, 
and sold into bondage to this villain, Aziz Sirdar. I would have cut his throat 
from ear to ear had he been there, but, fortunately for him, he had gone to 
Cabul. Lelia prayed me tosave her from her impending doom. Mother, dear, 
need I tell you that I promised? Perhaps you will wonder that I did not rescue 
her then and there from her captors, as I would have done had I not given 
my word of honor to Alikhanoff that I would get into no trouble with the 
tribesman, for the obvious reason that he wished to arouse no enemies between 
Merv and Herat. I was therefore obliged to see the governor before I could 
raise a finger in defence of Lelia. Imagine the days and nights of suspense 
and fear that must intervene for us both before I could return! I fairly flew 
back, to Merv, and, when I laid my story before Alikhanoff, he exclaimed, with 
darkening countenance, ‘‘Double your forces; return, slay the scoundrels,— 
every mother’s son of them,—and save the girl!’’ In that supreme moment I 
could have kissed his noble feet. We returned to Badgheis like arrows shot from 
the bow. My men were spoiling for adventure. We found that Aziz Sirdar 
had not returned, but in very short order the soldiers, who had been search- 
ing the encampment, dragged the trembling Turcoman, Nadir, to my feet. 
I bid him release Lelia, and in less time than it requires to recount it, she 
came flying to my arms. I then commanded Nadir and his family to leave 
the tents if they valued their lives. Whether they ventured to face Aziz Sirdar 
and went, I do not know; I gave them the chance, and there my responsi- 
bility ends. The camp was then fired, and we turned our faces towards 
Merv. As we rode away, Lelia informed me that an English officer had 
promised to rescue her, but that she had prayed momentarily that she might 
regard me as her saviour. Oh, mother, mother, it is love at last with me! 
As yet she has granted me no reason to hang a hope upon, but I think she 
loves me, and surely she is the fairest of her sex. Weare at Merv together; 
I with the staff, Lelia with the ladies of the governor’s household. She has 
written to her relatives in Moscow. If they grant her permission, I shall 
accompany her there, and then she must accompany me to you. Until that 
happy day, help me to pray for my success. 


Il. 


Letter from Lelia Grodoffski, a guest in the household of the Governor of 
Merv, to Madame Anna Aurelianoff-Porovitch, at Moscow, Russia. 


My sweet and loving aunt, do not start and shriek with terror when you 
see the name of your poor and long-lost Lelia subscribed to this brief 
missive of joy and gratitude. Believe me, it is not a voice from the grave 
that speaks to you in these hurried lines; it is the utterance of a heart that 
beats and lives,—a heart that has passed through the valley of the shadow of 
death, but has been spared to struggle up on. the other side into the sun- 
shine of the good God’s mercy. During these interminable two years of 
absence from home, in your mind’s eye you must have either seen me con- 
signed to an unknown grave or lying slaughtered in a strange country. But 
neither fate has befallen me, not a single drop of my life’s blood has been 
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shed, and yet times out of number I have longed and prayed for death as a 
release from my anguish. Oh, thou dear image of the gentle mother who 
rests in a sanctified grave, will you believe me when I tell you that during 
these two long years I have been a slave in the household of a wretched 
barbarian, a monster who paid his gold for me to ‘those who dyed their 
hands in the precious blood of my blessed father? Yet even so it is. 
Attend, and you shall know. 

You will remember with what reluctance you granted my poor father’s 
prayer that his little daughter should accompany him upon his annual journey 
to Merv,—the last he proposed ever to make. He wished to show me the 
wonders of the strange lands through which he had journeyed for so many 
years, and this he accounted his last opportunity. 

Alas, alas! it was his last, but not as he conceived it. We had gone 
on well and enjoyed every instant until one, night we encamped at a small 
oasis in the neighborhood of Sarakhs. We sat in the fire-light late, his dear 
arms about me, while he narrated the wondrous tales of Timur and Jenghiz 
Khan, those great warriors who over-ran this country centuries ago. It was 
with strange reluctance that I left him, and even after I had retired to my 
tent I could not sleep. Suddenly I was aroused by wild cries and screams, 
reports of fire-arms and the tramping of the startled camels. I sprang up, tore 
away my curtain, and gazed forth upon a scene that curdled the blood in 
my veins. In the flare of newly-kindled flames I saw that our camp had 
been beseiged by robbers. They over-ran the place, their dark shapes flitting 
here and there like goblins, their hands reeking with the blood of our faith- 
ful followers. Suddenly my unhappy father appeared; he stretched his arms 
to me and tried to reach me, but at that moment he was stricken down. 
and I saw,—oh, Heavenly Father !—I saw his life-blood dye the monster 
who had slain him. I lost my consciousness and, for a time, my reason. 
When I recovered, I was informed that I had been purchased by one Aziz 
Sirdar, a wealthy Tekke chief of Merv, and that henceforth I was to con- 
sider myself an inmate of his household, his chattel, his furniture. Though 
I had never to complain of harsh or unworthy treatment,—perhaps my years 
and bearing protected me,—I was watched as a criminal is watched during 
the last days preceding his execution. Even when the Russians, our brave 
countrymen, came to Merv I was more jealously guarded than ever. How- 
ever, the Shepherd who cares for even His stray sheep was with me, and bya 
miracle, which I shall explain in full to you when we meet, I was rescued 
from bondage on the very eve of the sealing of my doom, for another day 
would have seen me an inmate of the harem of Cabul’s Ameer! And now 
one word concerning my saviour, though had I a hundred tongues and a 
hundred years to live, I should never weary of singing praises to his valor 
and manliness. He is an American, that great free land towards which we 
so often turn our yearning eyes; he is an American and a very prince 


‘ among men. As though to complete my recompense for suffering, heaven 


has filled his heart with love for me and he has besought me to accept his 
devotion, as if I would not tear the very heart from my bosom for his dear 
sake. If I can make him a worthy wife, my most earnest prayer will be 
answered. When these lines reach you, we shall be ez route to Moscow in 
search of your blessing. Grant it, I pray you, for the sake of her who has 
come back to you out of the jaws of death. 





VoL. CXI.—27. 








IN NATURE’S STORE-HOUSE ; 
oR, How PHILLIPA BECAME AN INTERIOR DECORATOR. 
BY MAX VANDER WEYDE. 


When Phillipa and I were married we had a certain amount of money set 
by to build a house with. It was a good deal of money for a young couple, but 
we wanted a good deal of house. I had been reading Ruskin aloud for some 
time, and we were both worked up to that enthusiasm over architecture which 
scorns to create mere temporary dwellings,—little loves of cottages which afford 
but a mushroom shelter to the ‘builders. Phillipa and I wanted to put upa 
house that would do us our life-time ; we wanted a hearth on which to kindle 
the altar fires of home, please God, for three generations. 

‘* If we build this house, Roger,’’ Phillipa said as she brooded over our pet 
plan, ‘‘ we shan’t have any money left to furnish it.’’ 

‘¢ That’s so,’’ I answered ruefully, for we had sworn not to touch the capital 
put by in the bank for ‘‘ income.’’ 

‘* But I can’t see as that matters,’’ she went on serenely. ‘‘ We shall make 
out somehow. You build the house, Roger, and I will furnish it.’’ 

‘* Very well, my love,’’ I said at once, for I had long since learned that 
Phillipa’s word could well be depended on. 

; We began to build in the spring. Phillipa had made a special stipulation 
that the house should be ready by September. 

**Tt must be in the decorator’s hands by the third,”’ she said briskly, and 
by constant espionage, I managed to have it there. 

‘In two or three years,’’ observed Phillipa, as we wandered hand in hand 
through the house, like two delighted children straying in an enchanted palace, 
‘‘we shall be able to fit it up properly ; and now, Roger, I want you to geta 
bucket of gray-wash and calcimine the parlor. These white walls drive me 
frantic.’’ 

The gray walls had the same effect upon me, for though I got all necessary 
materials and worked professionally, drawing my brush ‘‘ seven ways at once,”’ 
it took five coats to cover the bleak under-whiteness. 

When I stood at last before Phillipa, splashed, but triumphant, I must 
must have looked absurd, for she burst out laughing. 

‘«¢ Weare two vagabonds, Roger and I,’’’ she quoted, looking down at her 
gingham apron, all daubed with paint. ‘‘ Never mind, dear. It looks very 
well. You’ve had a hard job of it.”’ 

‘‘ What bothers me,’’ I said, sitting down on a box, ‘‘ is that I’ve counted 
the cost of these five coats, and I find that paper would have béen cheaper after 
all,—plain gray paper, I mean.”’ 

‘*QOh, well! Never mind. It looks very pretty. Now come and see what 
I’ve been doing.”’ 

I followed her into the dining-room, and there beheld four stylish-looking 
window boxes filled with ‘‘ green things growing,’’—really handsome jardiniéres. 

** You bought those,’’ I challenged. : 

*‘Indeed, I did not! I had the carpenter make the boxes. They are 
lined with tin, you see, and have a drain andatin tray to stand in. This 
moulding I painted black, and this raised part is Lincrusta.”’ 

‘« Lincrusta?’’ I asked, stupidly. ‘‘ And what is that, pray?’”’ 

‘¢ A new decorative material, which you buy by the yard. It is pliable, 
and put on with tacks.’’ 
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‘But what’s it made of?’’ I asked, touching the surface, which seemed 
like some high-relief porcelain. 

“‘ Cork, I believe. The figures are stamped on it. I colored it with oil 
paints. Anybody can do that. I imitated my majolica pitcher in coloring, 
and then put on some white varnish. Don’t touch that one, Roger. It is not 
quite dry yet.’’ 

‘‘ Where did you get your ferns?’’ was my next query. 

‘¢In the woods. See! I have several varieties: The Adiantum pedatum 
or maidenhair, the Asplenium pinnatifidum, Dicksonia punctilobula, Chetlanthes 
vestita and Aspidium Thelypteris.”’ 

A faint gasp was my only protest, as Phillipa rattled off this learned 
nomenclature. 

‘‘These are all pretty hardy, except the maidenhair,’’ she continued. 
‘¢ They thrive in a cool, shady place, and I think we shall be able to keep them 
all winter.’’ 

My part of the undertaking was to make four window shelves, firmly braced 
from beneath, and so these little hanging-gardens were snugly placed for the 
winter. Phillipa draped the windows with yellow madras, which shed a sunshiny 
sort of a light even on dark days. We did not indulge inacarpet. Phillipa and 
I rubbed the floor with linseed oil and soapstone till it shone like a varnished 
board. Then we sat down to rest our backs and look at it. 

‘*Tt will look very well when we get our rugs,’’ she said. ‘‘ Roger, you 
must contribute your deer-skin and that old fox-robe of yours. We'll have 
them done up at the furrier’s, and—and—I am “ite to make something out of 
that old red blanket of yours.’’ 

When next I saw this same red blanket it was folded i in quarters, cut into 
an oval, and pinked around the edges.. A marvellous application of sunflowers 
in yellow flannel, with crewel leaves, completed the metamorphosis. Phillipa 
had been doing some crazy-patching in wool, too, and the mellow floor was 
strongly relieved by bright dashes of color. 

It was just about this time that we began our pilgrimages to the woods. 

‘*We have some things for the walls,’’ Phillipa observed, ‘‘and there’s 
the bric-a-brac we got for our wedding gifts. But we can’t do without a bit 
of the woods, Roger. I should feel like an exile. But first we must have a 
botany press.’ 

‘“< Yes, ma’am,’’ I said, quite meekly, for I felt that another of Phillipa’s 
mysteries was about to be revealed to me. 

‘¢ And you must make it, Roger.’’ 

‘é a? ” 

‘Tt is only two thick pieces of board, two by three feet in dimensions. 
They are screwed together by means of two upright bolts passing through holes“ 
in the upper plank, which is held down by iron nuts. Between the planks are 
placed sheets of paper. Blotting-paper is best, but we can’t afford that. I 
hope you have saved your Morning Times, Roger? I need a great many.”’ 

‘¢ And what do you do with this press ?’’ I asked, curiously. 

‘¢ Put ferns in it. They will dry beautifully in a couple of weeks.’ 

So our pilgrimages began, and when the botany press was ready, Phillipa 
stowed away some dainty bits of green, not only fern and feathery moss, but 
delicate leaves and little vining bits of freshness. She gathered, too, a great 
many beautiful grasses, some of which we crystallized and massed in an old 
earthen jar, transformed by Phillipa’s brush to a stately vase. It was filled to 
the brim with sand, in which the stems of the grasses were stuck uprightly. 

‘* Couldn’t we color some?’’ I suggested, boldly. 

Phillipa turned upon me with the mien of an outraged divinity. 

‘‘Roger!’’ she cried. ‘* How can you suggest such a thing? Colored 
grasses are hideous /’’ 
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‘“« Are they?’’ I said, weakly. 

** So inartistic ! So artificial ! So—so—— 

** Well, my dear, all right. But how about cat-tails? They are very 
esthetic. Shall I get you some?’’ 

‘*Not now, dear,’’ she said, with a fond, indulgent smile. ‘I gathered 
my crop long ago. Don’t you know, Roger, that cat-tails should be cut in 
July, while they are green. If you leave them to ripen, they will burst indoors 
and fill your house with down. I have a number of them stowed away green.”’ 

I saw them afterwards bundled into sheaves, tied with scarlet ribbons, 
standing in the corners, and fastened against the wall with an artistic slant over 
a picture or a mirror. 

‘‘T want you to get me some thistles, Roger,’’ Phillipa said in the midst 
of a marvellous work I could not follow. 

She was threading bright-colored ribbons in and out of a layer of rye-straws, 
which were gradually woven into a fan-shaped mat. This she finished with 
combination bows of color, and put up in one corner, to be filled with dried 
things. There were clematis and gray moss in it, which also trailed their long, 
graceful sprays over the various heights of the room; there were bits of lichen- 
covered boughs and bitter-sweet berries, a tiny, deserted nest supplied with 
artificial eggs, and pretty thistle pompons, which Phillipa made quite deftly. 

‘You take a green thistle,’’ she explained, when I uttered my wonder and 
surprise, ‘and you let it dry. Then you pull out all the pink part of the 
blossom which will have turned brown, leaving the thistle-down in the heart of 
the cup. Then you cut away the outside of the thistle with a sharp pen-knife, 
leaving the down attached, to the round button which is then disclosed. As the 
thistle dries, the down will spread out, forming a pretty cream-colored pompon, 
soft and feathery. But the thistles must not be ripe when you gather them, or the 
down will fly over every thing, and the pompon will all go to pieces. The same 
thing is true of milk-weed pods. These will last all winter if left undisturbed.” 

‘« How pretty they are,’’ I said in wonder, noting the glistening silky seed- 
vessels with the golden brown seeds tumbling out of the half-open gray pod. 
‘I did not know there were so many lovely things out-of-doors.”’ 

Phillipa smiled brightly. 

‘* Do you. know,”’ she said, lifting up some sprays of ripened golden-rod 
which she said would keep all winter; ‘‘ the pleasantest thing that I ever had 
said to me, was said by a woman whom I introduced to Nature. She told me 
that she felt as though she owed me a great deal ; that I had opened her eyes to 
see beauties she had never seen before. I would rather have such a thing as 
that said to me than almost anything else.’’ 

Phillipa’s sweet voice softened tenderly. 

** You will always deserve that such things should be said to you,’”’ I 
whispered, taking her busy hands with reverence; “‘ but it is only the kind and 
thoughtful ones that will think it worth while to say them.”’ 

Her sweet eyes drooped and fell with a happy pensiveness on the bright 
wood-fire we had kindled that morning when a chilly autumn rain set in. The 
hearth was a pretty spectacle. Phillipa had been poking about in old junk-shops 
and resurrected a complete brass outfit for the chimney—fender, bucket, shovel, 
tongs, bellows and andirons. There they glistened and shone like gold in the 
ruddy firelight, reflecting comfort and showing a merry side to life by the very 
drollness of the distorted imagery pictured in their convex sides. Above, the 
remnants of my red blanket dangled in the pinked flaps of a mantel lambrequin. 
Peacock feathers were atilt behind the mantel mirror and Phillipa’s decorative 
candles were adorned with gay little bows. 

‘*What a gift you have, my love,’’ I said, very proudly. ‘‘ Surely your 
resources are exhausted. Or are you going to bring in something else new and 
wonderful ?”’ 
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‘*No more grasses for this room,’’ she said, laughing. ‘‘ We don’t want 
to look like a hay-mow. But I have some work for you this evening, Roger.’’ 

We met beside a table covered with little rustic sticks, bits of lichen, cones 
and acorns and other woody treasures. These Phillipa taught me how to fashion 
into tiny easels for holding photographs, little tripods for birds’ nests, frames 
and card-racks. We worked together and a kind of merry competition grew up 
between us, but Phillipa outstripped me always. 

It was a great day when the autumn leaves came. We gathered them in 
glorious profusion, the oak and the maple radiantly beautiful. But it was not 
only the bright leaves that won our favor. We mingled scarlet with pale-yellow, 
and rich brown with purple and gold and lingering green, gathering boughs 
and sprays and scattered leaves indiscriminately. 

Phillipa declared that she always ironed her leaves, and I was sent to the 
grocer’s for some spermacetti candles. We stayed up till two o’clock that night 
trying to get all the leaves done before they withered. It was simple work, but 
tiresome. Phillipa laid the leaves out on the ironing-table, would rub her iron 
quickly over the spermacetti candle and then over the leaves one ata time. By 
this means, the leaves were dried and waxed at one time. It was rather slow 
work, some of the leaves requiring repeated treatment. But they looked very 
beautiful when done. 

‘¢ There is no other way that will keep them as bright,’’ Phillipa averred. 
**T have tried a dozen.’’ 

The ferns came out of the press in fine condition. It was Phillipa’s work 
to pin the graceful things in a varied pattern as a frieze around our gray walls. 
Mingled with the brilliant autumn boughs, they looked very well, indeed. 

**T shall feel like a bird in a bower,’’ I said, toasting my feet by the fire 
while Phillipa wrought some more wonders in the shape of leaf-work against an 
invisible stretcher of tarletan. 

Then there was the south window into which she had brought some of her 
loveliest roses. We had built it as a parlor conservatory, and Phillipa’s plants 
were quite at home already. 

‘‘A woman is undoubtedly the most wonderful thing in all creation,’”’ I 
mused, softly, and was half way on to dreamland, with Phillipa’s graceful figure 
at my side, when she said briskly,— 

‘‘ Dear, I wish you would get me those wings out of the up-stairs closet.’’ 

What she referred to were the trophies of my skill, the. wings of various 
birds I had shot for sport and plunder during the past and present season. 
There was quite a lot of them, I am proud to say, for Phillipa had asked me to 
get her some, and what will a man not do for the woman he loves? I had 
waded marshes and swam streams, wallowing in mud-puddles like the famous 
Dr. Foster who went to Gloucester in a shower of rain; but the wings were 
there. Phillipa had authorized me to cure the joints with arsenic, but some 
there were which gave evidence of subsequent handling. 

‘* What are these for, my love ?’’ I queried, as I lugged into the parlor 
several short planks against which some pigeon, gull, and pheasant wings were 
nailed with pinions spread. 

‘<I put those there to dry,’’ Phillipa explained. ‘‘I had them in the oven 
awhile ; I guess they are all right now. Would you mind taking them off 
for me?’”’ 

I saw them afterwards pinned to the wall, the joints meeting so that the 
feathers spread out on either side like the wings of a butterfly. Two or three 
of these in a room formed a pretty feature of the decoration. 

‘‘ But what are you going to do with the rest?’’ I asked, looking down at 
the large pile that still remained. ° 

‘<T am going to make a frieze for the dining-room,’’ Phillipa announced ; 
and this was afterwards consummated. 
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‘¢T have some mounted birds—little game pieces,’’ I ventured to suggest. 
‘‘ How would they look in the dining-room ?’”’ 

‘* Admirable !’’ Phillipasaid, warmly. ‘‘ Let us have them by all means.”’ 

‘«T used to do a good deal of that sort of thing myself when I was in South 
America,’’ I observed. 

‘« Why, I did not know you were a taxidermist, Roger!’’ she cried. 

‘My dear,’’ I said, with affected dignity, ‘‘ you must not imagine you 
possess a// of the accomplishments.”’ 

Phillipa laughed sweetly. 

‘* I wish you would teach me sometime,’’ she said. ‘‘ Will you, Roger?’”’ 

‘Of course, if you like. I am only too highly flattered to know there is 
anything I can teach you.’ : 

‘‘Come now; don’t be sarcastic,’’ she said, drawing me back into the 
parlor which was now complete. **T want to show you the last thing I know 
how to make out of Nature.’ 

My curious gaze was directed to a book whose leaves were made of light Bristol 
board. Phillipa pushed aside a painted cobble-stone of rounded proportions 
which served as a paper-weight, and began to untie the tapes of her ‘‘ herbarium.”’ 

‘¢ This is what botanists call a hortus siccus,’’ she said, unfolding a page on 
which four specimens of wild flowers were carefully mounted. ‘‘ They are dried 
in a botany press. You have to be very careful about the position of the leaves 
and petals. I always mount the whole plant when it is not too large—roots 
and all. Ifthe stems or roots are woody, I hollow them out with a penknife, 
I keep the parts of each plant in place while I am putting them in the press. 
with fine needles.’’ 

‘¢ But how do you keep the colors so well?’’ I cried, noting the natural 
effect of the dried plants against the gray-tinted page. 

‘They are touched up afterwards with water-colors,’’ she explained. 
‘¢ Each plant is accompanied by both its botanical and its common names and 
its habitat. They are arranged, too, with reference to the time of their appear- 
ance. On this first page, for instance, are the snowdrops, the blood-roots, the 
anemone, and hepatica. Here is the adder’s-tongue, the saxifrage, the wild 
honeysuckle and the columbine; here the violets; here the buttercups and 
daisies and celandine and clover. Have you ever noticed,’’ Phillipa said, 
brightly, ‘* how the colors seem to deepen as the year moveson? The delicate 
fragile flowers of spring give place to scarlet lilies and purple asters and golden 
rod. And then, I fancy sometimes, that the flowers of each month form sort 
of a color harmony among themselves.”’ 

‘** You are a poet, Phillipa,’’ I said, smiling, as I turned over the pages of 
her beautiful book. It often served us afterwards as a source of entertainment. 
My wife has many gifts but none-of which I am more proud than that of trans- 
forming things commonplace into things of beauty and comeliness. 

‘* Speaking of rooms,’’ said Phillip, ‘‘ Janet Harvey has the quaintest fancy 
I ever heard of. She has a summer bedroom made to imitate the heart of the 
forest. Her father is very rich, you know. Have you ever been through their 
house, Roger ?”’ 

I answered ‘‘no,’’ and Phillipa went on to tell me. 

‘* The walls of Janet’s room are covered with bark, put on so that it looks 
like a lot of trees in a palisade. The ceiling is formed of interlacing boughs 
covered with artificial leaves—the most natural things youever saw. The carpet 
is a curious thing, all dark-green with a mossy look. It is like those rugs of 
your mother’s, Roger. The furniture is all made of bark, the windows are 
draped with some light-green stuff that has an open-work pattern of leaves. 
There are some square stones standing about for footstools, and in the place of 
a chimney there is a little cascade that falls into a stone basin, around which ' 
plants are growing.”’ 
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‘‘ That is like a fairy tale,’’ I said, wistfully. 

‘‘Yes. And at night, Roger, there are little lights concealed among the 
leaves in the ceiling and they shine just like the stars.’’ 

‘<It is nice to be rich, Phillipa,’’ I sighed. ‘‘ Why didn’t you marry some 
fellow who could get you all such things ?’”’ 

‘¢ Because,’’ said my wife with a fond, sweet smile, her arms stealing around 
my neck, ‘‘ because i 

A soft whisper conveyed to me an all-sufficient reason, and, between us we 
agreed that we were quite content in our own woodland bower. Ilka bird mon 
build his ane nest. 








BABY’S WELCOME. 


Welcome! To the shores of Zime 
Thou puny little wailer ; 
Just landed from a heavenly clime, 
And now a baby sailor 
Upon life’s fitful, changing sea, 
Whose waters sweetly smile for thee. 


How smooth those waters glide along— 
How blue the sky above, 

How soft and low the mermaid’s song 
Like notes of tend’rest love ; 

Thy boat lies moored in Fairy Isles,— 
Girt round by love and angel-smiles. 


Thou art not of my life or blood, 

. Nor kith, nor kin, art thou to me, 

And yet I pray no angry flood 
May hide those sun-lit isles from thee, 

Nor wreck the hopes that greet thy birth— 
Thou angel! Dropped from heaven to earth. 


Nellie Dean. 














THE YOKE OF HONOR. 
Translated and Adapted from the French of Madame de Navery. 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 


CHAPTER XVII.—A Drop or Honey. 


‘*'To M. Louis DE LoRMEUIL,— 


‘‘ If your sorrows are not so deep as to render all consolation and sympathy 
ill-timed, I will tell you what part a woman, unknown to you and living for 
the present in seclusion, has taken in the unmerited evil that has fallen to your 
lot. Do not tell me that you are innocent, for I know it already, and the 
reiteration of such an assurance would be to intimate that I have doubted you 
for even the brief space of amoment. If you were not what you are, the steps 
that I have taken might be in danger of misconstruction. If you were less un- 
fortunate, my conduct would be blameworthy. But you suffer; from a life of 
ease and enjoyment you have passed to the limit of human misery ! 

‘*T know that what you most deplore is not the loss of your fortune, nor 
your brilliant social position. A catastrophe might have reduced you to penury 
without disturbing in the least the serenity of your spirit. What you mourn is 
the beautiful dream of your youth,—vows made only to be broken, the stabs in 
your heart that have killed all your hopes of happiness. But let me say to you, 
that the one who suffers such grief is less to be pitied than the one who inflicts 
it. Do not ask/me how I chance to know the secret of your wrongs ; but if in 
the exchange of your sorrows for my efforts in your behalf, of your tears for my 
prayers, there can be a benefit or consolation, answer this letter with perfect 
freedom and frankness. 

‘* Do not abuse Providence, or lose your faith in God. Do not abandon 
all hope of the future, for, as the poet has said, to-morrow is a mystery. To- 
morrow! It may bring hope. ‘To-morrow! It may mean a vindication. 
To-morrow! It may promise liberty! Do not thrust aside the friendly hand 
held out to you, unless you feel that its touch can only open your wounds afresh 
without the chance of healing them. Should you fail to reply to this letter, I 
will understand and respect your silence. Jean will deliver this, and, should 
you answer it, give what you write to him. He is your warm friend.”’ 

When Louis received this letter, he was in a little office where he was at 
work with another prisoner detained for forgery. 

He hastily concealed it, and waited with feverish impatience for an oppor- 
tunity of reading it. He knew instinctively that it came from his unknown 
friend. 

The thought that this mysterious and devoted woman had constituted her- 
self his lawyer, his protector, and guardian angel, touched him deeply. The 
recollection of Madame Sauvoix was not as painfully present to his mind as the 
letter seemed to suggest. 

There is a love that languishes and dies of its own accord from sheer lassi- 
tude ; a love which caprice may suddenly destroy ; a love that is divested of its 
beauty i in contact with the common-place; and there are many others alike. 
imperfect. Often that love which was most passionate and which seemed to 
promise the fairest flowers of happiness, is cut down by a single blow, and can 
neither revive itself, nor yet serve to re-light the dying embers that are left in 
the heart,—just as a tree that has been struck by lightning, and blackened by 
the flame, is powerless in the spring-time to put forth new and tender foliage. 

The love which it is quite impossible ever to restore is that which contempt 
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has suddenly shattered, without allowing a suspicion of perfidy to warn its 
unhappy victim. Such had been the love which Claire’s conduct had extin- 
guished in the heart of Louis de Lormeuil. 

A terrible void was left in place of his lovely illusions. The pity which his 
unknown friend testified for his misfortune, the melancholy pleasure he found 
in discovering that a beautiful soul believed in his innocence, affected him more 
deeply than she could have believed or than she would have dared to hope. 

It was with many conflicting emotions that Louis lay that night on his 
narrow couch with the letter of his unknown friend concealed in his breast. 

‘*If I do not reply,’’ he said, ‘‘ she will believe that her friendship is only 
another link added to my chains. What could I say to her? If I knew her 
better I would not be at loss; but I know nothing of her, and, I have learned 
by a bitter experience, to beware of an intrigue. Xavier said she was a young 
girl, and, if she were, would it not be a mistaken kindness to encourage by such 
a correspondence a passion to which I have not the power of responding? No; 
I will not write. Her flowers and her letter have shown me that there are after 
all hearts capable of a noble love. But may she not fancy I have misconstrued 
her conduct ? May she not interpret my silence contrary to its real significance? 
Not to reply seems like the worst ingratitude. I may suffer; but mortify her 
womanly dignity, outrage her delicacy, I will not. I will beg her for her own 
sake to think no more of an unfortunate man for whom she has already done 
too much.”’ 

After these reflections Louis fell asleep. The next morning, having risen 
early, he took his pen and wrote :— 

‘You alone have put a single drop of honey upon the edge of the bitter 
chalice which God has held out to me. If I consulted my feelings, I should 
beg you on my knees to let me still hear your voice, to show me that most 
beautiful book—a pure and noble heart which disdains narrow custom and fol- 
lows its own generous impulses. But your goodness imposes upon me a duty 
which I must fulfil at any cost. Inspired by that devotion which renders a 
woman truly great, be it through the affection of a sister, the tenderness of a 
mother, or the love that is strongest of all, you have said to yourself that it is a 
noble task, and one reserved for you alone, to point out the way to heaven to a 
wretched man, to climb with him his thorny path and to infuse into his breast 
the sweet sentiments of faith and hope. But have you reflected? If any bond 
holds you, my dear and unknown friend, whatever it may be, I conjure you to 
respect it. Do not sacrifice the serenity of your existence for a man who could 
do nothing to compensate for the loss of a tranquil life. 

‘“‘If you are free, and may follow the dictates of your heart, still I charge 
you, for your sake, to leave me to my miserable fate. You would bind your 
life to that of a prisoner, bury your dreams in a living tomb, and devote your 
future—the future that may be so full of joys—to casting flowers in the path of 
a galley-slave! Your conduct is noble; your sympathy is so tender that you 
mistake it perhaps for love. I do not wish you to fall a victim to excess of 
nobility. I can only show myself worthy of your generosity by refusing it. I 
renounce your letters, the joy of your consolation, the sound of your sweet voice, 
everything ; but you wili never cease to occupy a place i in my most tender regard. 
Adieu, you who have pitied and understood me. Adieu, sweet soul, whom I 
might have loved so tenderly, if God had sent you to me when I was still capable 
of conferring happiness upon you by devoting myself wholly to you.’ 

This letter Louis concealed in a roll which accompanied his breakfast, and 
gave into Jean’s hands. Three days later he received this reply,— 

‘Let nothing disturb you on my account. I am free, and never will I 
accept a yoke with which my will is not allied. I might have entered a con- 
vent perhaps, or turned sister of charity, but I sought for an aim in life some- 
what different from that of other women. The peculiar misfortunes which have 
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overwhelmed you have furnished me with the purpose I have long sought. Do 
not strive to combat the resolution I have made. Your letter only served to 
establish it more firmly. 

‘You charge me not to sacrifice my future to your well-being ; but what 
would become of me if, by obeying you, I were condemned to live a useless and 
vegetative existence? Ido not seek to dissemble before you, for I feel secure 
behind the veil which will always separate me from you. But should you ever 
chance to learn my name and look upon my face, I shall not blush, because my 
conscience approves of the course I am pursuing, and I forbid you to speak of 
gratitude. Some day perhaps, when you will have won back your honor and 
liberty, I will see another woman surrounded by that affection which can never 
brighten my life. I will send you some books. It may console you to know 
that you are highly spoken of in the world outside, notwithstanding the cruel 
sentence of the Court of Assizes. Many are already convinced of your innocence. 
I will prove it to all.”’ 

‘“No; no!’’ cried Louis, after reading and re-reading the letter which 
he pressed again and again to his lips. ‘‘I will not attempt it. The thought 
of losing this sweet sympathy, of renouncing this correspondence would be more 
painful to me than captivity ! ”’ 

So by degrees Louis de Lormeuil regained something of his old serenity. 
The supreme confidence of his unknown friend in her ability to work a miracle 
communicated itself to him. Might not one woman be able to heal the wounds 
which another had inflicted ? 

‘* But why should I wish to forget?’’ he asked himself. ‘‘ What charm 
would there be in liberty if I were never to see her ?—my unknown friend, 


'?? 


whose singular goodness has kept me from doubting all my fellows ! 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE Cross-RoapDs. 


Before the French Revolution, there had stood at the intersection of the 
turnpikes, some distance from Rennes, a well-to-do tavern which, from its posi- 
tion, was called the Cross-Roads Hotel. But the whirl-wind of anarchy which 
swept the country in the dreadful days of ’93 had brought devastation and ruin 
to this famous hostelrie. A fire, lighted for the amusement of the soldiery, had 
left nothing but four bleak walls standing in place of the prosperous inn. 

After a number of years this ruin and the estate about it was purchased for 
a mere song by an old woman who passed for a witch among the superstitious 
people in the vicinity ; and this was not so much to be wondered at. 

To see Gothe, bent almost double, dressed in tatters, with a three-cornered 
kerchief on her head, her feet encased in red wooden shoes, and a huge leathern 
wallet at her side ; to study the restless expression of her little gray eyes, her 
hollow cheeks, yellow and wrinkled, her peaked nose, and gaping mouth with its 
long fangs—it was enough to startle one. This old and filthy creature seemed 
to be the incarnation of all that was loathsome and vicious. 

After the Cross-Roads passed into the hands of this singular proprietor, it 
was completely restored ; but somehow it had a new and sinister aspect which 
had been wholly wanting before, and its patrons were of an entirely different 
stamp. 

In the daytime it was almost deserted, but at night it was the scene of 
great revelry. People of all sorts and all ages, poorly clad and poorly shod, 
crowded into the dirty hall, with their hats drawn so closely over their seamed 
faces as to suggest the idea of attempted disguise. They talked together in 
uncouth familiarity, or paid their compliments to Gothe who was always seated 
at the table regaling herself with an ill-smelling pipe and a mug of cider. 
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Somewhere about the place, either in a cave or some secret passage, the 
old hostess must have had vast storerooms, for the patrons of the Cross-Roads 
almost always brought with them when they came a package of some sort, or a 
bundle or wallet of considerable size, and nothing was ever taken away. 
Whenever a new-comer entered, Gothe made a sign to the ugly dwarf whom she 
employed as a servant, and the little man at once took charge of the guest’s 
burden, whatever it was. He marked a cipher on it with red chalk, and disap- 
peared with it in custody. 

On a certain evening we have in recollection, there was more than the 
ordinary number of guests present in the hall of the tavern. It seemed that 
something was going on, and yet the crowd was unusually silent when some one 
knocked three times at the door. 

The man who entered was of a less reputable appearance even than those 
who were waiting for him. He saluted the company by taking off his hat, and 
several cried,— 

‘* Hello, Xit! How do you do?”’ 

Huron was not disposed to talk much. He fell to the supper prepared for 
him, and was eating in silence, when suddenly there was a rousing rap on the 
door. Fora moment the dwarf hesitated about answering it, but the stranger 
thundered again with his knuckles and was finally admitted. 

He was a man of about sixty years of age, with long red hair and beard 
but a pleasant and open countenance. He wore a blue cotton blouse, with 
pantaloons to match, a pair of shoes of undressed leather, and in his hand a 
stick that swung from his wrist by a little strap. 

The new-comer paid no attention to the company present, but, seating 
himself in a cosy corner, called for wine and tobacco. 

When Gothe brought up a bottle from the cellar and filled his glass, he 
asked for a second, which he filled himself and passed to his hostess. 

‘‘ This is a pretty little village of yours, mother,’’ he said, carelessly. 

‘‘ Yes,’’ Gothe replied ; ‘‘ but very poor. One can hardly make a living in it.”’ 

‘‘Don’t tell me that!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ I am thinking of settling here.”’ 

‘*Tt’s a bad place,’’ interposed the dwarf, who had been listening. 

‘* But I fancy I could make out if I had a bit of land of my own. Do you 
know of any property for sale, mother ?”’ 

‘‘ There’s a piece that belongs to Thomais, 
that would cost a fortune.’’ 

‘‘ Which I haven’t got,’’ added the stranger, cheerfully. 

While he talked he looked about him, watching attentively the faces of the 
men who were grouped about the room. When his eyes fell upon Xit they 
were lighted up for a moment with a gleam of recognition and triumph, but it 
was quickly concealed by a downward glance. 

‘‘ Can you give me a room?’’ inquired the stranger, when he had finished 
his wine and his pipe. 

‘Of course,’’ Gothe replied, and at once conducted him up a narrow 
stairway into a kind of mansard in which there was a bed. Then, having 
turned down the sheets, which were none too white, she bade him good-night 
and left him alone. 

Below, the evening was a dull one,—either because the arrival of a stranger 
had interfered with their plans, or because Xit seemed little inclined to talk,— 
and the company broke up earlier than usual. 

In the morning, when Gothe opened her little garret window, she saw the 
stranger in the garden, which he was carefully examining, along with the house 
and its surroundings, as though he were endeavoring to estimate their value. 

‘‘ Good-morning, mother,’’ he said, when she hastened to join him in the 
yard, being somewhat disturbed by his attitude ; ‘‘I begin to feel a little hungry. 
Can you get me up an omelette ?’’ 
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While Gothe was busy executing this order, the traveler entered the house, 
and, resting his elbows upon the table, he said, carelessly,— 

‘* Have you lived here very long ?’’ 

‘‘ For forty years. I have made this inn out of four walls, which were all 
that was left standing.”’ 

*¢ And you have made your fortune at the same time, I suppose? ”’ 

‘*My fortune! I haven’t saved a sou.”’ 

«But, my good mother, if you don’t put something by for your old age, 
what will become of you? You will need rest by-and-by. I wouldn’t abuse 
my fate if I were you. Why don’t you sell the hotel? This is a bad locality, 
and very few persons who travel to Vitré care to pass the night here. There is 
not much chance for patronage.’’ 

Gothe looked at him narrowly, but his face reassured her. 

“The Vitré people are fools!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ But, as for selling the 
hotel, I must first have a buyer.’’ 

‘If you thought of it seriously,’’ the man replied, ‘‘ I might make a sug- 
gestion. You know I spoke last evening of settling here. I happen to know 
that beside the Thomais property there is for sale at present a pretty little house 
a short distance away. Suppose I should buy it? It could be newly papered 
and furnished ; I might procure a good cook, and spread a handsome table. 
’ Then, if I were to put a sign over the door, I fancy the Cross Roads might feel 
the effect.’’ / 

‘* What object have you in ruining a poor woman ?”’ 

‘<I never ruined anyone, thank God ; nor did anyone harm. I was merely 
supposing what is possible. But I know very well that the place would not sup- 
port two taverns, and that neither of them would flourish. Suppose you sell 
out tome?” | 

‘*T wouldn’t part with the house alone for less than a hundred louis.’’ 

‘*T don’t expect it,’’ said the stranger. ‘‘I will give you a thousan— 
crowns for the whole establishment. What do you say?”’ 

‘¢ A thousand crowns!’’ murmured Gothe, and then she added to herself, 
‘the dwarf would rob ard kill me for them.”’ 

‘* What do you say?’”’ the stranger repeated. 

‘*No. <A poor old woman can’t live on the income of a thousand crowns. 
I should have rent to pay, and then you know people of a my age are not fond 
of change.”’ 

‘We can fix that easy enough. I willallow youaroominthe house. You 
know all of the patrons of the inn, and you can be a great help to Pierronne.”’ 

‘* Who is Pierronne ; your wife?’’ 

‘* No; she is my niece, but I love her just as dearly as though she were my 
daughter. You shall teach her the tricks of the trade, mother. I am called 
Father Dimanche. Reflect, my good woman. A thousand crowns is a good 
round sum. But, if you accept, not a word, remember! At noon a carriage 
will pass this way, and I will take you with me to the city, where the deed will 
be made out and signed ; you shall have the money right away.’’ 

Gothe was silent a moment. 

‘*You have as much as a thousand crowns about you?’’ she queried, 
doubtfully. 

The stranger opened his wallet and emptied a pile of shining gold pieces 
on the table. At the sight of them Gothe’s eyes dilated with avarice, and she 
made an involuntary movement toward them. 

The stranger calmly gathered them up, and said, with a smile,— 

‘Father Dimanche always pays cash.”’ 

The breakfast was served in silence, but, when the stranger had finished, 
_ he said as he went out,— é 
**T will be back at noon.’’ 
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When he had gone, the old woman went cautiously to the chimney, and, 
having removed a loose brick, drew forth a strong box filled with five franc 
pieces. She counted them over and calculated the quantity to which a thousand 
crowns would augment them. 

She had everything to gain by the stranger’s proposition. She might live 
and die in the house where she had dwelt so long, and her comfort would be 
assured. Perhaps the dwarf and her various patrons might not like the change, 
but what of that? Father Dimanche seemed like a mild and credulous person. 
It would be easy enough for her to continue her old business of storing goods 
without exciting his suspicions; and then might she not make a good deal of 
money by putting a price on her silence ? 

The temptation was too great. When it was noon she stood at the gate 
waiting for Father Dimanche and the carriage which was to take her to Vitré. 

‘¢Lock the gate, mother,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘ and take the key with you. 
We won’t be back till to-morrow, you know.”’ 

As might be supposed, the patrons of the Cross Roads were ill-pleased 
when they heard of the change in the proprietorship of the tavern; but Gothe 
reassured them by the declaration that she would still look after their interests 
and that they w ould be quite as secure as before. 

Father Dimanche moved in with his belongings, and at once began to 
renovate the house. It was repainted, refurnished, and carpeted till it pre- 
sented an entirely different appearance. The people looked askance at this, 
but Gothe chuckled and told them to hold their peace. The new proprietor 
was too extravagant to succeed. He would ruin himself in a year, and then she 
might repurchase the hotel at a low price and in a much better condition than 
it was when she sold it. 

By degrees the strangely-assorted company which had been frightened 
away by so many innovations, came back to their old haunt. Father Dimanche 
had given them the use of a shed, which he had fitted up with some of the old 
furniture of the tavern, and there they soon felt quite at home. 

The Cross Roads Hotel was doing a good business when Father Dimanche 
instructed Gothe to prepare for the arrival of his niece whom he expected on’ 
the morrow. 


CHAPTER XIX.—PIERRONNE. 


At nine o’clock on the following morning the stage stopped at the tavern 
door and a young girl alighted. The old man went out to meet her with a face 
that shone with tenderness and emotion. 

‘‘Here you are at last!’’ he cried, when he could control his voice. 
«Welcome to the Cross Roads !”’ 

‘Thanks, uncle,’’ Pierronne replied, smiling brightly, and accepting the 
arm he offered her with great gallantry. 

Gothe conducted her to her room, which was simply but so prettily fur- 
nished that she turned to the old man with a look of grateful appreciation. 

‘You have gone to a great deal of trouble and expense,’’ she said. 

‘Do you like it?’’ he asked, hesitatingly. 

‘¢ It is much nicer than I dared hope to find it,’’ she replied, and then a 
cloud passed over her face. 

For a moment she was silent. 

Pierronne looked scarcely twenty. Her figure was slender but well formed 
and beautifully rounded. She wore a woolen bodice, with a gauze kerchief 
which was folded neatly over a neck as white as snow. Her hair was fine and 
glossy, and she wore it in a loose massive coil at the back of her head. She 
wore a large bonnet such as the Breton peasants wear ; a skirt of cloth bordered 
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with velvet, gay colored stockings and little slippers ornamented with silver 
buckles. She was as charming a creature as one could desire to see. 

Gothe stared at her in wonder and admiration, and, when Pierronne’s 
luggage was unpacked, the old woman’s astonishment knew no bounds. 

The young girl had dismissed her uncle with a playful gesture, and busied 
herself in arranging her wardrobe. In this task she was assisted by Claudin, a 
quiet young fellow who was one of the household, and who could not take his 
eyes off of Pierronne’s pretty face. 

When the closets had all been arranged, the young girl offered him a piece 
of money, but Claudin steadily refused it, and followed the new mistress about 
wherever she went, as though he had been fascinated by her. 

The news of the arrival of Father Dimanche’s niece spread like wild fire 
in the village. That evening all the young people in the neighborhood came to 
the Cross Roads to see her. 

Pierronne was busy about her new duties in which Claudin was her self- 
constituted assistant. 

** Do you live here ?’’ the young girl asked him. 

‘‘ Yes, mam’ zelle.”’ ° 

‘« Are your parents living ?’’ 

The youth blushed and stammered.— 

‘‘ My mother is dead, mam ‘zelle, and I—I guess I never had any father.’ 

*¢ You are unfortunate, Claudin.’ 

The poor fellow’s eyes were full of tears, which touched Pierronne deaply: 
That evening she spoke to Dimanche about him, and, upon being told that 
Claudin had no definite place in the household, she said to her uncle,— 

‘¢ Why don’t you engage him? He is bright and well-disposed, I should 
judge, and he will be of great assistance to us. Besides, he knows every one 
about here, and may be of use in more ways than one.’’ 

Dimanche nodded intelligently, and Claudin was spoken to on the spot. 
Would he like to enter into the service of mam’zelle; to help her fill the mugs 
of cider and pass them around of an evening? The youth was enraptured and 
burst into tears of joy. His mother’s shame had always been an obstacle to his. 
procuring any steady employment, and Pierronne’s offer fairly took his breath away. 

At ten o’clock that night Dimanche broke up the company. The young 
men crowded around the counter to pay for their drinks, and to stare at the 
new mistress who was, beyond a doubt, the prettiest girl in the country. 

‘* My friends,’’ said Dimanche, striking his hands together and smiling 
pleasantly, ‘‘ every Saturday evening, after vespers, we propose to have a good 
time at the Cross Roads. We will play ball, ninepins, quoits—what you will; 
and Pierronne thinks that a dance would please the young people; I have 
therefore engaged musicians. We will open several barrels of cider, and, God 
willing, the Cross Roads Hotel will furnish my niece’s wedding dowery.”’ 

‘* She is pretty enough not to need any,’’ a voice observed. 

A shout of approval greeted this announcement from Father Dimanche. 
The young people dispersed in high glee, and, when Saturday evening came, 
the court of the hotel was crowded with people. 

The musicians, mounted on a platform, discoursed the most inspiriting airs, 
and Pierronne stood beside her uncle, watching with great pleasure, the char- 
acteristic dances of the peasantry. 

**You don’t dance, Claudin?’’ she asked the youth. 

‘*Mam/zelle,’”’ the poor fellow replied, “‘1 know I would only be 
refused ——’’ 

“¢ Dry.'! 

Claudine advanced toward a young girl who had no partner, and asked her 
to dance with him; but her answer must have been unkind, for he returned to 
Pierronne with a blush of mortification. 
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‘<T knew how it would be,’’ he murmured. 

** Dance with me, then,’’ she said, smiling. ‘‘It seems to me the steps 
are not very difficult. You must show me how, though.”’ 

Claudin colored and stammered. He would have retreated, but Pierronne 
made a sign to the musicians who struck up a lively air, and she placed herself 
at the head of the column. 

The poor fellow looked at her in a kind of adoration. It seemed to him 
that an angel had come down from heaven to change his destiny. When the 
ball was over, the young girl said to him,— 

‘« Now ask whom you will; no one will refuse you.”’ 

Then Dimanche produced a handsome pipe which was presented to the 
best dancer among the young men, and a violet ribbon which was presented 
to the prettiest girl. Pierronne received it, of course. 

When the party broke up that night, and Dimanche was alone with his 
niece, the young girl opened the books and read,— 

‘* Receipts, seventy-five francs, forty centimes ; expenses, ninety-three ten. 
That will do very well. In two months’ time your popularity and my influence 
will be well established.”’ 

«* At what a cost!’’ cried Father Dimanche. 

‘Yes; but to what an end, also?’”’ 

These words instantly silenced the old man’s misgivings. He seized the 
young girl’s hand,‘and, kneeling, raised it to his lips. 

‘* Rise,’’ she said; ‘‘ do not forget our agreement.’’ 

To see the crowds that frequented the tavern one would have supposed that 
the proprietor was making money; but Gothe and the dwarf were reaping their 
harvest first, and every Saturday night Pierronne reported a deficit in the 
accounts. 

She smiled, however; for at the end of three months Father Dimanche had 
acquired a wide popularity in the village, and was respected by every one. 
They wanted to make him a church-warden, and, if the mayor had died, no 
doubt he would have been easily elected to fill the office. 

The purpose of this strange pair was not a shallow one. Their plans were 
deeply laid. 


CHAPTER XX.—SUNSHINE. 


‘‘T told you in my answer to your second letter, that this correspondence 
could not always console me; that the honey would turn to gall, and your 
sympathy become a torment. I spoke the truth, though you refused to believe 
me. The noble sentiments to which you have given expression have done more 
than you intended, and now it is no longer your friendship and pity that I covet, 
but your love! The devotion which you have manifested has dissipated the 
last vestige of an unhappy dream, and filled my heart with a new and a nobler 
passion. I love you! You, whose face I have never consciously beheld, I love 
you! If this confession offends you, abandon my cause now and forever. I 
will not blame you; but I cannot resist the passion which has carried my heart 
by storm,—the heart which I thought could never again beat with love’s rapture. 
Pity me! If you do not intend to render me forever blessed, in God’s name 
renounce the task you have undertaken. I want no liberty in which you have 
not a share !’”’ 

When Louis de Lormeuil’s mysterious correspondent read this letter, she 
fell on her knees, and buried her face in her hands. Tears of joy trickled 
through her white fingers, and her heart beat with strange ecstacy. It was 
twilight when she sat down and wrote with a trembling hand : 

‘*T accept the love you offer me, monsieur, upon one condition. Is the 
past so dead that it can never again be resuscitated ?”’ 
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Two days later she received this reply : 

‘¢ The past is so entirely dead that I think of it no longer. I have thrust 
it aside as unworthy of my thoughts. I love you and you alone! But I do not 
ask you to pledge your love to a miserable slave of the galleys. I only beg the 
privilege of worshipping you. Oh, will you not prove to me that you are some- 
thing more than a myth, a heavenly dream? Will you not convince my heart 
that its hopes are not founded on a sweet illusion ?”’ 


It was a night, and a thick «2 dimmed the lamps in the streets of Brest. 

Louise, seated in her little room, was working at some embroidery. She 
had not changed in appearance, except to grow a little paler. Near her, on the 
table, was a calendar, in which every day that passed was crossed out with a 
pencil. She was singing while she worked, a sweet melody, none too joyful, 
though, for it spoke of tears and sorrow. 

The sound of carriage wheels interrupted her, and she thought she heard 
some one coming up-stairs. Listening, in alarm, she heard a voice call : 

‘Louise! Louise! It is I!”’ 

The young girl opened the door, and started back with a cry of surprise. 

‘“‘ You, madame! You here! 

‘‘ He begged me to come, and I dared not refuse lest I should add to his 
misery.”’ 

** You were right, madame! ’’ 

‘¢ And how have you been?’”’ 

‘*I?’’ replied Louise. ‘‘I,am in need of nothing, so far as my bodily 
comfort is concerned. See! Here are my savings. I keep them in this little 
box, which Jean himself made out of a cocoanut-shell. Poor fellow! He did 
not know how to thank you, madame, but he made you achapelet, which I will 
give you from him.”’ 

‘«T will never say my prayers without it!’’ the lady said, with tears in her 
eyes. ‘‘ Tell him his thoughtfulness has touched me deeply. Louise, I think 
I can obtain permission to visit the galleys! I shall try it, at all events.’’ 

The following day, she went to the authorities, and asked for the necessary 
permit. 

She was apparently dressed in mourning and heavily veiled. Her request 
was granted without demur, for she was more than liberal in her fees to the 
attendants, and she came highly recommended. 

When she was conducted through the various departments of the prison, 
she asked whether all the convicts fared alike, or whether there were no distinc- 
tions made by the authorities. 

** To a certain extent,’’ her guide answered; ‘‘ though, of course, these 
indulgences are limited. Often we would like to go beyond the privileges of 
the convict, for many a man who is condemned to the galleys, is far from being 
either depraved or vicious. Some of them are the victims of an overwhelming 
passion, which has cost them their liberty and honor, though their whole life 
previous to the commission of this crime may have been blameless, and their 
subsequent existence may be spent in remorse and sorrow. Then, it happens 
occasionally, that a prisoner is condemned to the galleys on the strength of 
circumstantial evidence when all the moral proofs defend him. This is exactly 
the case with a young man who is imprisoned here now. You may have heard 
of him. He was convicted of murder by the court of Assizes at Rennes. 

‘«M. de Lormeuil?’’ the strange lady said, tremulously. 

‘¢ Yes, madame.’’ 

‘*Can I see him?”’ 

‘*T think you would not care to, madame, if you were to consider a moment. 
The curiosity of the world outside grates very harshly on one of his sensitive 
disposition.”’ 
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** Women are rather sympathetic than curious,’’ the lady replied. ‘‘ Besides, 
if you will oblige me, I will walk past him without so much as looking up.”’ 

‘* Follow me, madame. ‘This way, please.’’ 

The guide crossed a corridor, opened a door, saluting with his hand a 
young man who was busy at.a work-table, and then entered the apartment 
occupied by Louis de Lormeuil. 

The lady’s silken skirts rustled softly over the floor, and Louis started to 
his feet, resting his hand on the back of a chair for support. He could see 
nothing but the black robe and mantel of his unknown friend, but, as she 
brushed past him he caught the fringe of her burnous and raised it to his lips. 

Trembling from the very force of his emotions, he would have given his 
life for the privilege of gazing upon the face which was not only hidden by a 
thick veil, but buried in a handkerchief, which she had pressed against her eye- 
lids. But she glided on without a word, and only when she reached the door 
did she pause fora moment. ‘Then with a sudden gesture she threw the prisoner 
her handkerchief, which was wet with tears. 

Louis uttered a low cry, and snatched the delicate trifle as though it had 
been an inestimable treasure. 

When the strange lady returned from the galleys, she was terribly unnerved. 

‘*T have seen him!’’ she cried. ‘‘I have seen him, Louise! Once I was 
on the verge of raising my veil. It would have given him such joy! He would 
have found me fair, I think, Louise,—would he not? But I resisted the 
temptation, and, as heretofore, he saw only my shadow, he gathered only my 
tears! Ah, Louise, Louise! I have suffered perhaps more than he.”’ 

That evening, toward eight o’clock, the musician’s bow vibrated more 
joyously. ‘The artist’s violin seemed ever in harmony with the prisoner’s 
thoughts. His themes that night were all songs of triumph, full of fire and 
i as though they commemorated the happiest day in the convict’s dreary 
ife. 

Louis raised the handkerchief to his lips and dried the tears that wet it by 
the fire of his kisses. She loved him! She had come! So great was his joy 
and intoxication that at first he did not perceive a small piece of paper which 
was pinned among the folds of the handkerchief. It contained these words: 

‘¢The miner’s work is slow, but his persistance brings success. I have 
already done a great deal, Louis. I have obtained a definite clue to the real 
criminal, but the necessary proofs are wanting. If one year has sufficed to 
produce such results, another will surely serve to finish my task. Courage! 
Our cause will triumph in the end.”’ 


CHAPTER XXI.—MARAUDE. 


Honest Benoit had a scheme of his own. 
One morning, long after the conviction of M. de Lormeuil, he entered the 


Rue Saint-Georges, and wended his way to the coffee-house where he had sat 
ard watched Xit Huron after the close of the trial. In a careless way, he 
asked the bar-maid about the woman who was the proprietress of the house 
over the way. 

‘‘ Maraude,”” the girl answered with a laugh. ‘She has come to grief. 
She was arrested not long ago, but was acquitted for lack of proof, though they 
say she ought to have been sent to prison. After her acquittal, her affairs never 
prospered. She sold out her establishment and went to making shoes. She 
declares that the people who lived with her stole all she had. As to that I can't 
say. At all events, she lived as though she were wretchedly poor. Would you 
like to speak to her, monsieur ?”’ 

Benoit hesitated a moment, and then nodded. 

VoL. CXI.—28. 
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Maraude, older, dirtier and more depraved than ever, and dressed in 
tatters, entered the coffee-house in response to a signal from the bar-maid. 

‘* What do you want ?”’ she said shortly. 

‘This gentleman desires to speak to you.’’ 

The old woman glanced at Benoit in a quizzical way, and said without 
preamble,— 

‘© What do you wish, monsieur? ”’ 

Benoit conquered the aversion which he felt, and, making her sit down 
opposite him, he observed, — 

** You have been unfortunate ?’’ 

‘* There’s no need of your telling me that ; I know it already! ”’ 

‘* But suppose I were to suggest a remedy for your misfortunes ?’’ 

** There is none.”’ 

‘You mistake. Listen. The police have suspected certain people who 
were in the habit of going to your house. In your position one can make 
money. You say your friends have stolen all your savings. The best thing for you 
to do is to make them pay you back with heavy interest and a penalty besides.’’ 

‘*Tt’s all very well to talk. How am I to accomplish this?”’ 

**Very easily. Tell me all you know about Xit Huron.’’ 

At this name Maraude shrank back and eyed Benoit with quick suspicion. 
But she recovered almost instantly her self-possession. She knew that if she 
betrayed Xit, her own ruin must surely follow, and she replied with affected 
indifference,— 

‘I do not know him. The people who came to my house did not always 
register their names. He may have come there without my knowledge. I 
couldn’t remember half of my patrons.’’ 

‘*Huron was a square-built, homely man, who couldn’t look you in the 
face. The last time he came to Rennes was as a witness in the case of M. 
Lingard, the banker, who was robbed and assassinated.”’ 

Maraude saw that Benoit was terribly in earnest, and she wanted to know 
the value of the secret she possessed. 

“« T know nothing about him,”’ 
wasn’t at the Assizes.’’ 

‘¢ T know it; but you are to have an annuity of six hundred francs, if you 
make a deposition within a week.”’ 

Maraude wavered an instant. 

‘** Six hundred francs! ’’ she repeated. Then she added, ‘‘ But an annuity 
cannot be relied on. Some times it is not paid promptly, and—ready money is 
much better.’’ 

**As you will. We won't quarrel over the terms. If you prefer it, you 
shall have ten thousand francs cash down.’’ 

“Right away ?”’ 

‘* In exchange for your deposition written and signed.’’ 

Maraude reflected a moment. 

‘* These people have a great interest in what I may disclose,’’ she said to 
herself ; ‘‘ but Xit has more interest in my silence. We will see which will be 
the most liberal.’’ 

“*T do not know anything about Xit Huron,’ 
you want me to make inquiries——’’ 

‘* Do so,’’ Benoit replied, divining her policy on the instant. ‘It won’t 
be very difficult, and here is something in advance to pay for your trouble. I 
will be back at the end of a week.’’ 

He put a louis in her yellow hand, and left her without further remark. 

Maraude at once began to drink herself tipsy on this money. 

The proposition of Benoit had dazzled her, for she saw at hand the means 
of regaining a part of her lost treasure either from Xit or from his prosecutors, 
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perhaps from both. It was only fear of Huron’s vengeance, however, which 
prevented her from acceding at once to Benoit’s proposal. Besides, she had a 
grudge against him for the indifference he had manifested when apprised of 
her recent arrest. 

For the past year he had absented himself entirely from Rennes. She wrote 
to him, however, and stated her demands in explicit terms. 

Xit was nobody’s friend, and least of all that of a decrepit old woman like 
Maraude. If there existed between her and him any secrets of a criminal 
nature, he did not trouble himself about it. 

The days passed and there came no reply to her letter. When Benoit 
returned she was seated in the coffee-house as though she had not stirred since 
he left her. He touched her on the arm, as she did not notice him at first. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Mr.—what’s-your-name ; I don’t know what to call you.’’ 

*« It’s of no consequence.”’ 

‘« Xit has not written me,—the rascal. But it may be that he did not 
receive my letter, and oi 

‘* He did receive it,’’ said Benoit, ‘‘ the day after you wrote it.”’ 

‘* How do you know ?”’ 

“*T read it.’’ 

Maraude stared. 

** Read it! What did he say?’”’ 

‘« That you were an old fool, and that he wasn’t afraid of you.” 

‘* An old fool, an old fool!’’ she muttered. ‘‘ He’ll find out to his cost.’’ 

‘*How about our bargain!’’ queried Benoit. 

‘* Ah, yes. You ask me to tell what I know for the consideration of ten 
thousand francs. But tell me—it is only fair that I should know—will I be 
compromised in any way if I comply ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ Benoit replied promptly. ‘If you tell the truth you will do a 
great service to people who will protect you against the consequences. Your 
life has been an evil one, Maraude, but your old age may be tranquil and secure. 
Commence with a noble action. You shall never be held accountable for your 
past sins, and, if mankind can forgive you, perhaps God may.”’ 

Maraude hesitated. 

‘Decide !’’ said Benoit, and he held up to view a purse full of gold. 

** Tell me what you want to know.’”’ 

‘““No. Write ona sheet of paper all that you have to say about Xit Huron.” 

‘< If he were to learn that I did such a thing, he would be revenged on me.”’ 

‘* He could not.’ 

** Why?” 

‘< If you are truthful, you know what awaits him.”’ 

The old woman shivered. 

‘‘T cannot!’’ she cried. ‘I have nothing to say.”’ 

‘«Then you have decided? A moment ago——”’ 

‘Yes, Iknow. The money—ten thousand francs! But—I cannot! I 
know nothing.”’ ; 

Benoit saw that he could not conquer her terror, and, putting the purse 
full of gold in his pocket, he rose. ; 

‘‘If you wish to write to me, here is my address,”’ he said, carelessly. 
‘«But remember this, Maraude, should you refuse to speak, we will proceed with- 
out your testimony. Then you will not only lose the reward now offered you, 
but you will run the risk of being compromised by any discoveries that may be 
made.”’ 

Benoit then left her. 

‘* Xit would know that I told,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘and he would murder 
me. Besides, I can write him again.” 

Benoit passed out from the Rue Saint-Georges to the house of M. Angles. 
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‘‘Good morning,’’ said the lawyer, eagerly, as he entered the study. 
‘* Have you any news?”’ 

‘No. The old woman put herself upon the defensive. I’m afraid we 
won’t get much out of her. But I have a better plan, I think.”’ 

** What ?”’ 

‘Instead of convicting Xit by evidence, I’ll do it by love.’’ 

** You—he ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, Monsieur Angles, he! ’’ 

‘IT doubt it, Benoit. You had better think of the mysterious lady who 

‘‘She couldn’t help us, sir,’’ the old man said, impatiently. ‘‘ Books, 
flowers, music,—that is all she does for my master. It requiressomething more 
than that to straighten out the present difficulty,—don’t you think so? But— 
have you seen M. de Kerouet yet ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes; but to no purpose. He is as much in the dark asI am. You are 
better informed than any of us, Benoit.’’ 

‘« Let us wait awhile. Maraude is starving, and she won’t lose sight of ten 
thousand francs without a struggle. Monsieur, we will triumph in the end. I 
am sure of it.”’ 

‘‘God grant it,’’ said Angles, fervently. ‘‘ Where are you living now, 
Benoit ?”’ 

‘‘T?’’ he replied with considerable hesitation. ‘‘ Iam going about a good 
deal just at present. I am searching, travelling, working for M. de Lormeuil.”’ 

He left the lawyer, and, on the morrow he was no longer at Rennes. 


? 





CHAPTER XXII.—CONFIDENCES. 
Jules de Bauval to Xavier Angles. 


‘I am writing you, my friend, in the most picturesque of ruins, of which I 
have recently taken possession, and where I now pass a remnant of my unhappy 
life. To have chosen such a residence, you will say that I must either have 
been crazy or in love. The latter is the case, my dear Angles. Iam foolishly, 
besottedly in love, and with whom? Why, the mistress of the Cross Roads 
Hotel! There! I have made a clean breast of it. And yet you know nothing. 
This woman whom I am ready to fall down and worship, is the most singular 
and enchanting creature in the world. In the dress and position of a common 
peasant, she has the face and figure, the manners and culture of a lady of high 
rank and noble birth. I saw her at church one day,—beautiful as a dream, and 
her face fascinated me. I followed her, and found myself at last in the inn of 
which I discovered she was the mistress. She seated herself behind the counter, 
and I went up to ask for something,—I don’t know what, but she smiled like an 
angel. Presently a young man brought me some wine, which I was astonished 
to find of superior quality. I lingered over it as long as I could, and then went 
away ; but I left my heart behind me. 

After that I sought her out, and, as the hunting season had just opened, I 
found a plausible excuse for establishing myself in her vicinity, taking my meals 
at the Cross Roads. I found that her name is Pierronne, and that she not only 
speaks with great elegance and fluency, but writes a fine and delicate hand, as I 
perceive from the bills she makes out inmyname. She is the most fascinating, 
the most incomprehensible creature in the world! I have watched her night 
and morning, but she is still a mystery. 

One evening, when I found it impossible to resist the temptation, I left my 
strange quarters here and repaired to the garden of the Cross Roads Hotel. 
Concealing myself among the bushes, I waited in the insane hope of catching a 
glimpse of her lovely face at the window of her room; and sol did. The 
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casement opened, and Pierronne leaned out, heaving a deep sigh as though she 
were greatly fatigued. Then, as I watched her with bated breath, she began 
to sing ina pure and tender voice a beautiful ballad. When she had finished 
this she sang, with wonderful expression and power, that song from Za Favorita 
which begins, ‘Oh, my Fernando!’ I started to my feet in utter astonish- 
ment at the passion which she infused into the notes which so perfectly 
portray the deepest sorrow of a woman’s heart. 

It would be impossible to tell you of all the expression she gave to those 
three words, but love was ascendant over all. Then with proud disdain for 
all things mercenary she sang, ‘For you, the world I would have given!’ It 
was the cry of a noble spirit, whose wealth she cast at the feet of a being visible 
to her eyes alone. But the next moment, with a burst of passionate grief, she 
continued : 

* But my love, though 
Pure as prayer, 
Has been condemned 


To dark despair!’ 


Her voice trembled, and alow sob interrupted her song. Fora moment 
she stood silent and ovcrcome by the force of her emotions. Then, as though 
some sweet recollection had come to assuage her sorrow, she burst forth in 
joyous melody: 

‘Oh! joy, oh, ecstacy! 
Now is it bliss to live, 
Since you your love to me 
Will freely, gladly give!’ 


When she came to that part, ‘Come, fly to another country!’ I was 
thrilled through and through with the intensity of her voice. I would have 
given the world, Xavier, to have known that those words were meant for me ! 

But what do you think of this woman, my friend? What do you think 
I felt as I listened to her, knowing in my heart that I could never hope to 
win her love? I was mad with jealousy, and started from my place of con- 
cealment with furious impatience. The window was quickly closed, and as I 
stepped out from behind the bushes, I observed Claudin, the valet of Father 
Dimanche. He was trembling like a leaf, and said with great earnestness: 

‘You won’t tell her that I listened,—will you, monsieur? She might 
send me away!’ 

‘No, Claudin,’ I answered, touched by the uncontrolled passion that 
vibrated in his voice; ‘and you will do me the same favor. Does your 
mistress often sing?’ 

‘No, monsieur, not ofteh; but always when she has a letter.’ 

‘A letter? Where from?’ 

‘I do not know, monsieur, and, if I did——’ 

I colored at this merited reproof, and said, hastily: 

‘She sings beautifully. I do not wonder she has charmed you. Have 
you been long in the service of Father Dimanche ?’ 

‘A year-and-a-half, monsieur ?’ 

‘You love your mistress very dearly, Claudin, I suppose?’ 

‘Oh!’ he cried, with a gesture full of passion. 

‘What if she were to go away?’ 

‘I would follow her.’ 

‘But if she were to marry?’ 

*I would no, I wouldn’t kill myself, for that is cowardly ; but I would 
enter the army, and perhaps a ball would finish me in time.’ 

I could not speak after this simple confession, but I held out my hand 
to him. He hesitated a moment before he took it. 
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‘You love her, too?’ he asked, jealously. 

‘Yes, Claudin.’ 

‘You are a gentleman, and you have some chance. But when she sings 
her voice seems to come from a distance, and it goes far away. Monsieur, 
Mademoiselle Pierronne has a sorrow in her heart. She is either separated 
from him whom she loves, or else he is dead.’ 

His words came to me like a revelation, but I had nothing to say in 
response. We parted in silence. His hopeless devotion touched me more 
than I can tell you. It was so different from the passionate longing of my 
own heart ! 

Since that night nothing has transpired, except that I love Pierronne 
more than ever. My friend, accept this confidence, and pardon in me what 
may seem to you a blind infatuation for a woman who is as incomprehensi- 
ble as she is divine! ”’ 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE ROSE oF VITRE. 


The beauty of Pieronne attracted many young men to the Cross-Roads 
Hotel, but, though she was always genial and courteous, there was not one 
of her many admirers who could boast of having received from her the 
slightest favor or mark of preference. Manya man would have gladly been. 
her lover, but she would accept of none. 

Among those who plied her with attentions, singularly enough, was 
Xit Huron. For the first time in his life, the peasant learned what it was 
to love,—not nobly and purely, perhaps, but still to love, and count that 
passion as fairly balanced against the avarice which had led him to avoid 
women as a too-expensive luxury. 

It was long before he finally abandoned himself to the charm of Pierronne’s 
beauty. He was besieged by many doubts and misgivings, but, noting that 
she did not seem offended by his compliments and favor, he ventured to hope. 
One evening, when he met Father Dimanche on the road to Vitré, he asked 
for his niece’s hand. 

The old man made a sudden gesture, but checked himself instantly and 
replied : 

‘* Speak to Pierronne. Iwill never use my influence to make her marry 
one whom she does not love.’’ 

‘*T will speak to her,’’ said Xit, ‘‘ perhaps to-morrow evening.”’ 

When Father Dimanche returned to the Cross-Roads, he told Pierronne 
of this proposal. ‘To his profound astonishment, she said: 

‘*T thought I had been mistaken, but I see now that all is well.”’ 

*«Shall I stay with you during the interview?’’ 

‘No; I had better be alone. Do not be alarmed, Dimanche. There 
is nothing to fear.’ 

That evening Pierronne dressed herself with special care, and sat down 
to wait for her singular suitor. 

At the end of a half-hour, there was a light knock on the door. Certain 
that it was Xit, she called out, cheerily: 

**Come in!”’ 

A cry of surprise escaped her when she saw it was the young gentleman 
from the city, M. de Bauval. 

‘You here, sir, at this hour?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘Tt is only seven o’clock, mademoiselle, and I wanted to see you,— 
you, Pierronne, who refuse to listen to my confession of love, and oe 

‘‘T cannot, monsieur,,’’ she answered in a troubled voice, ‘‘ neither now 
nor ever. I could not give you any encouragement, for it would be doing 
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you a wrong. I know that you love me, and that your intentions are the 
most honorable; but ~y : 

‘If you believe me, mademoiselle, can you not give me some hcpe?”’ 

‘‘None, monsieur,’’ she said gently. 

‘* But why, mademoiselle?’’ Why not?’’ 

Pierronne heard a step outside, and she started to her feet. 

‘*Go, monsieur!’’ shecried. ‘‘Go at once, I beseech you!’”’ 

‘‘You are frightened + 

‘‘ Yes, yes! I acknowledge it. Your presence here terrifies me, and, if 
you love me a 

‘*If I love you! Pierronne, of what are you afraid? Do you dread your 
uncle’s return? I only ask the privilege of avowing my wishes before him.’’ 

‘‘ Dimanche has gone out,’’ Pierronne answered, hastily, trembling at the 
approaching footstep. 

‘* You are waiting for some one!”’ cried Jules, jealously. 

‘* Yes,’’ she answered simply, without flinching. 

‘¢ Some one whom you love ?’”’ 

Pierronne gave a peculiar smile. 

‘* That is why you reject me,’’ he said, quickly ; ‘‘ I came too late.”’ 

‘* However that may be, sir, you have no right to question me, nor to force 
your society upon me.”’ 

‘* You are cruel !’’ 

‘*Go then, and I will forgive you.’’ 

He started toward the door, but she caught his arm.and detained him. 

‘*No!’”’ she said. ‘It is too late. Get into the closet! Whatever you 
may see or hear, don’t come out till I call you.”’ 

Pierronne shut the door upon M. de Bauval just as there was a knock with- 
out, and Xit Huron was admitted. 

‘* You are late, monsieur,’’ she said, with an enchanting smile. 

‘¢T have been here for some time, but I hesitated about coming to see you. 
I know very well that you have many suitors, mademoiselle, and I am perhaps 
the least attractive. But I love you with all my soul! ’”’ 

‘¢ Ah, monsieur,’’ she said, drooping her pretty head bashfully; ‘‘ that is 
what you men always say.”’ 

‘But I mean it, mademoiselle. I would ask you to to be my wife.’’ 

‘‘T hadn’t thought about marrying,’’ she answered. 

‘‘ Perhaps not ; but now that a suitor presents himself, you are not obliged 
for that reason to decline. I am rich, mademoiselle.’’ 

‘‘Then you will have no trouble in finding a wife, Monsieur Huron. As 
for me, I cannot say as much. My uncle has nothing but his inn, and I hope 
it will be a long time before I inherit it.’’ 

‘You do not need a fortune, Pierronne. There are plenty who would 
gladly marry you for your beauty.’’ 

‘You are too generous,’’ she said, looking at him so attentively that his 
face colored with a conscious flush. ; 

‘¢ And I, mademoiselle, would like to see you dressed and established in a 
manner worthy of her who is called the Rose of Vitré. You shall have robes of 
silk, jewels, laces, what you will. You shall live in the city, and in a house as 
handsome as the sub-prefect’s.”’ 

«« And who has money enough to give me all that, Monsieur Xit?”’ 

‘<T, Mademoiselle Pierrenne.’’ 

‘¢You!’’ she cried, with an incredulous smile. 

“Yes, I,’’ he repeated. ‘‘ I am rich—very rich—richer than any one in the 
village, Pierronne, and, if you will be my wife, everything I have shall be yours.”’ 

‘You are joking,’’ she said, lightly. ‘‘ Have you twenty thousand francs, 
monsieur ?’’ 
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Huron burst out laughing. 

‘‘ Twenty thousand francs! Pierronne, that is nothing. I have lived with 
rich people, and I know what it costs to live in high style. But you shall have 
everything that heart can wish; you shall live like a gentlewoman. I suppose 
one can keep a carriage on an income of ten thousand livres? ”’ 

‘‘Certainly,’’ said Pierronne. ‘‘ The only trouble is to get the income.”’ 

‘¢ Marry me, and you shall have it.”’ 

**T should like ’ she began; but Xit approached her and breathed 
rather than said,— 

‘¢T have three hundred thousand francs! ’’ 

‘‘ Three hundred thousand francs !’’ repeated Pierrone in a voice of triumph. 
Then bowing her head, she added,— 

‘«*T would like to see it.”’ 

‘¢ You shall. To-morrow night—at eleven o’clock—if you are here in this 
room, I will show you what I will give you if you consent to marry me.”’ 

‘Very well. I shall take you at your word. ‘To-morrow night.” 

‘¢ And you promise me a 

‘‘Whatever you deserve, Xit. It is late now, and my uncle will soon 
return.. You had better go.”’ 

Xit obeyed her and left the house, muttering,— 

‘¢ To-morrow at ten o’clock I will go to the white oak.”’ 








(To be Concluded.) 


KISSES. 





(Translated from the German of Lessing.) 


The kiss that by a child is given, 
Who still with kisses only plays, 
Who knows not yet the kisses’ heaven, 
Ne’er warms my soul with pleasure’s rays. 


The kiss that kindly friendship presses, 
Although affection’s ties be strong, 
To the true class of real kisses 
Car. never properly belong. 


The kiss that bears my mother’s blessing, 
Her loving prayer soft hovering near, 
Her wrinkled hand my head caressing, 
Is one I justly should revere. 


The kisses given by a sister 
Are very good for trial sips, 

But when, returning them, I’ve kissed her, 
I’ve fancied her’s another’s lips. 


But then the kiss that Laura gives me, 
When my entreaties end in bliss! 
_ She blushing, kisses, trembles, leaves me 
Ah, there’s a kiss that s a kiss! 
George Birdseye. 
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ALICE AND I. 
BY HELEN F. MORE. 


‘«Come, Marjory, it is high time that you were dressed. Lotte has called 
you three times already.”’ 

It is Alice who is speaking, and I open my eyes and look at her lazily. 
She is very handsome, this elder sister of mine, and she was for many years so 
much of a stranger that her beauty comes to me as an ever fresh surprise. The 
dark-blue eyes, with their heavy lashes, the glory of bright brown hair, in its 
soft puffs and crimps and braids, the fair, sweet, high-bred face, the gracious 
womanliness which enfolds her like a garment,—I note and admire them all, as 
she stands there in the splendor of her rosy, shimmering silk and foamy lace and 
gleaming pearls. Then I shut my eyes again with an impatient sigh. 

‘«T’m not going to get up,’’ I say, pettishly. ‘* What’s the good?’”’ 

‘But, childie, you myst come down, you know. We cannot have a vacant 
place at table. If you had only told me yesterday 

‘‘Let Lotte put on my things and take my place,’’ I say. ‘* You can 
introduce her as Fraulein von Baumgarten, and she will do you much more 
credit than I should.’’ 

Alice laughs. ‘* Come, get up, you little goose,’’ she says, good-naturedly. 
‘©You know very well that it will never do for you not to go down.”’ 

Of course I know it, though I have been fighting against the conviction, 
and I get up slowly and place myself at the disposal of Lotte, who has been 
patiently waiting the while. Alice goes off and leaves me, and I stand like a 
very sulky lay-figure while Lotte arrays me in the pearl-color and carnation, the 
frills and furbelows,—dangling, ticking, exasperating things that they are,—and 
arranges my hair in the tangled heaps and puffy masses which Alice has ordained. 

While she is dressing me, my thoughts fly back to the days when we were 
poor, Alice and I, and lived on the homestead farm, with the dear old grand- 
mother. Alice is seven years older than I, and, while I was still revelling in all 
a country child’s delights, she had already entered upon the realities of life. 
Ours had been a very narrow, contracted life upon the old farm, a life of work 
and privations and makeshifts and contrivances; a life of monotonous daily 
duties and simple, self-contrived pleasures. Yet I was happy in it, perfectly 
happy, I think, looking back regretfully to the past, with its dazzle of golden 
sunsets and starlit skies and glistening - foliage and broad sweeps of mountain 
and plain. There came, at last, a time whose meaning even yet I only half 
understand, a time of grief and bewilderment, and then Alice went away to earn 
her living in the great, busy city. She was gone for three years, coming back 
only for brief visits, during each of which I thought her taller and more beauti- 
ful than before. Every one was surprised when the news came that she was to 
marry Roger Peyton, our father’s old friend, and one of the few who remained 
our friend after my father’s death had broken up our city home. 

‘Of course, she is marrying him for his money,’ ” they said. ‘It can be 
nothing else, especially after that old affair, you know.’ 

I heard them say it, though it was not meant for my ears, and accepted the 
explanation in the matter- of-fact way in which children are apt to assume that 
‘‘ whatever is, is right,’’ when done by those who are older and wiser than 
ourselves. ‘To tell the truth, there never seemed any special disparity in the 
match, even in my eyes though Mr. Peyton was twenty-five years older than 
Alice,—and forty-five seems very old in the eyes of thirteen. He was a hand- 
some and stately man, whose dark eyes still flashed with youthful fire, even 
though his hair was ever so lightly sprinkled with grey. He had a smile of rare 
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and wonderful sweetness, too, which lit up his face as a sudden burst or sun- 
shine lights up a dark landscape, and which took my child-heart by storm. The 
wedding was a quiet affair and then Alice had gone with her husband to her city 
home, while I stayed on at the farm as long as the dear old grandmother lived. 
Then, when we had closed the blue-veined lids over the tired eyes and smoothed 
the gray hair upon the cold forehead and folded the thin hands over the pulse- 
less heart and laid her to rest in the quiet country graveyard, Alice took me 
home to live with her. 

They are kind to me, oh, very kind and tender, and I love them both; 
but yet—alas! I fear that I am cast in a most plebeian mould. The honest 
truth is that Iam bored to death by the straight-jacket of luxury into which I 
have been so suddenly crammed. Ihave been used to such a busy, active life, 
you see,—a life full of thought and care, it is true,—but full, also of purpose 
and result. Now, all that is over. I have only to sit still and be waited upon, 
to express a wish and find it gratified, with no effort of my own. There is 
nothing, literally nothing, for me to do, and I have neither knowledge nor 
energy to devise employment. Society? That is my greatest torture, I am 
so horribly shy and awkward. When I am alone with Alice and Roger I can 
talk and laugh, but with strangers I feel frozen to an icicle. I cannot make 
friends among them, as Alice exhorts me to do. I am a sad trial to this elder 
sister of mine,—I know it, and deplore the fact bitterly, but what can I do? 
She is very kind and patient with me. She provides the most exquisite costumes 
and sees that I put them on properly and wear them at the right times. She 
gives me good advice, enforces wise little maxims and precepts upon my mind, 
and tries, in the sweetest way, to inspire me with confidence in myself, but all 
in vain. 

‘< There is no use in trying, Alice,”’ I cry, often. ‘“*A stick I am, anda 
stick I shall remain, for all your patient whittling.” 

But Alice only smiles and seems no whit discouraged, though I am ina 
very slough of morbid despair. 

Just now there is no time for thinking, however, for the clock is upon the 
stroke of seven, and a rigid punctuality is my brother-in-law’s one vice. 

‘¢ That will do, Lottie,’’ I cry, as I catch up fan and gloves, with just one 
glance into the mirror at the creature of Lotte’s handiwork. 

For it is not I, that radiant creatute that I see there, with the masses of 
brown hair heaped high above the mignonne face. It is not I who confronts me 
there, in the shimmering draperies of palest pearl-color, flecked with carnation, 
with torrents of filmy lace falling in pearly foam from the round white neck and 
arms, on which rubies burn redly. That is a being whom Lotte’s skill has 
called into life, a stranger to me. What would Alice’s guests say, I wonder, if 
they could see the real me which all these gay trappings hide from their eyes, 
the wild little country hoyden with her tanned face and her loose-flowing hair 
and her coarse frock, but with the light of enjoyment shining in her eyes and 
the flush of health mantling her cheek! What would the dainty creature in 
the mirror say, if she could look at the dingy chrysalis from which she sprang ? 
Half laughing at the conceit, I run down the broad stairs, through the softly 
carpeted hall, into which scents from the conservatory float heavily, and sneak 
into the drawing- -room quietly, as is my wont, trying only to shelter myself from 
observation. Alice sees me, however, and comes towards me with a gentleman, 
who, I feel with a shiver, is to. be my fate for the evening. 

“« Mr. , my sister, Miss Vane.’ 

The name, of course, is unintelligible, though I think it sounds like Dennis. 
There is a look of amusement in Alice’s eyes for which I am at a loss to account, 
as we acknowledge her introduction. Then I find courage to glance up at my 
new acquaintance. What is there in the face that stirs vague memories within 
me? It isa handsome face, but not of a very uncommon order. The dark- 
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brown eyes, full of light and laughter, are shaded by thick, curling lashes. ‘The 
hair and moustache are almost too light to go well with the eyes, but the brows 
are dark and well defined. The features are all fairly good, but the eyes stir 
me most ; yes, and the lips, as they part over the white teeth in the smile of 
kindly amusement which my frank scrutiny has evoked. The memories which 
I have striven in vain to recall have startled me for a moment out of my shyness, 
but the sight of that smile recalls me to myself. I drop my eyesand blush hotly 
as I realize the gaucherie of which I have been guilty. My new acquaintance 
does not speak until we are seated at the table. Then he turns to me. 

‘‘Well,’’ he says, ‘“‘has time dealt kindly with me; or am I too much 
changed for recognition ?’”’ 

‘«« Changed—recognition ?’’ I stammered, looking at him in perplexity. 

He laughs, looks at me silently for a moment, then says,— 

‘* Would you like to run away from table and go coasting again, as we did 
once? How they scolded you when you came home with your skirts all frozen 
stiff from that last header you took into a snow-bank.’’ 

Suddenly the remembrance of that escapade of my childhood and of my 
companion in it, rushes back to my mind. I stare at him for a moment and 
the present becomes clear in the light of the past. 

‘Frank Dallas!’’ I cry, and burst into a peal of unrestrained laughter. 

Scarlet and confused, I catch myself up suddenly, conscious that I have 
attracted the wondering attention of every one at the table. I steal a glance at 
Roger and Alice which somewhat reassures me, for they are both looking at me 
with kindly smiles which give me courage to turn again to Frank. 

‘* But are you really Frank Dallas? Frank Dallas who used to come out 
from the city to see us and sometimes stayed for days at a time? You were 
Alice’s age, but it was always I who was your pet and playmate. What delight- 
ful scrapes we used to get into! ’’ I gay, with a regretful sigh. . 

‘‘ Delightful indeed,’’ laughs Frank. ‘‘ Do you remember the day I took 
you out in my boat, against orders, and we upset ?’”’ 

‘*Indeed Ido. I should have been drowned but for you. I remember 
how you steadied the boat as it wabbled about keel uppermost, so that I could 
scramble up on it; then you towed me ashore. You must have looked like a 
sort of glorified porpoise, only I was too much scared to think of it then.”’ 

‘¢ And the day I beguiled you into stealing Farmer Green’s pears,’’ pursues 
Frank, ‘and filled the hood of your cloak with them?’’ 

‘« And then Farmer Green himself overtook us and covered us with con- 
fusion by insisting upon driving us home. Oh, Frank! the humiliation of that 
drive. The maddening sense of meanness and deceit while that kind old man 
was talking to me. I had to sit bolt upright all the way you know. If I ever 
forgot and leaned back for a moment, there was a dreadful soft skwush behind 
me and a cataract of pear-juice—his own pears—trickling down my back. 
Frank, you may not believe it, but I have never stolen a pin’s worth since.’’ 

‘*T can well believe it,’’ says Frank, ‘‘ for, to tell you a secret, neither 
have I. It was a lesson for life to both of us. Iam quite sure Farmer Green 
would not begrudge his pears if he only knew it. Times have changed since 
then. Alice is Mrs. Peyton now, and you are a fashionable young lady who 
would not condescend to ride upon a hay-cart, which was your favorite amuse- 
ment in those old days.”’ 

‘“Wouldn’t I though!’ I cry. ‘Only try me, that’s all.”’ 

Frank glances downward at my furbelows and “ fiz-gigs’’ (thank you, Mr. 
Browning, for that word) with a laugh in his eyes. 

‘‘Not appropriate to the occasion?’’ I say. ‘‘No, of course not, but 
thank goodness, costumes are not as fixed as the customs of the Medes and 
Persians, Oh, Frank,’’ I cry, waxing confidential as my grievance rushes back 
upon my mind, ‘‘ you have no idea what a nuisance it is to be rich.”’ 
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‘Very few young ladies would agree with you, I fancy,’’ says Frank. 

‘*No, I suppose not,’’ I say, hesitatingly. ‘‘ Perhaps I shouldn’t feel so 
if it were mine. Then I could doas I liked and needn’t be bothered if I didn’t 
choose. But it is all Alice’s, you see, and I must do as she says. She is all 
that is good and sweet, but her ways are not mine, that is all. It was ever so 
much more fun in the old days, when we had to think two or three times before 
we bought a new hat, and even the money to have a pair of gloves cleaned was 
an item. It was such fun to plot and plan and contrive and make pretty things 
out of nothing. Fun for me, at least. I don’t know whether Alice liked it 
quite so well.’’ 

‘*T remember,’’ says Frank, briefly, and glances at Alice, as she sits at the 
head of the table, looking so fair and gracious and dainty. 

‘* Not changed one whit,’’ he says. ‘‘ But you—why, I should never have 
known you again. You were a little brown elf when I saw you last.”’ 

‘**T am not changed either, Frank, indeed I amnot,”’ I cry, eagerly. ‘It 
is only the ‘ fine feathers’ that make you think so. I am I, in spite of all this 
nonsense,’’ giving a vicious tug at my furbelows as I speak. 

**T believe it,’’ says Frank, looking straight into my eyes and laughing 
again ; ‘‘ though the brown has vanished, I can see the elf still.’’ 

I am still too new to society to bear personal allusions, even from Frank, 
with a very good grace. I think that he sees it, for when he speaks again, it is 
in a different tone. 

‘* Alice seems in her element,’’ he says. ‘* You think she is really happy!” 

‘*Happy? Oh, yes,’’ I say, surprised. ‘‘ Why not? She has everything 
she wants.”’ 

‘* Everything she wants,’’ he repeats, with a sigh, and then catches himself 
up and we go on with our gay talk. 

Frank is some distant relation of Roger Peyton’s, I find. His father died 
when he was a boy of eighteen or so, leaving his family but slenderly provided 
for. Frank’s life has been rather a hard one hitherto, I fancy. He has beena 
clerk, living as best he might on the smallest of salaries. Times are better with 
him now, for Roger, after having lost sight of him for several years, has just 
found him out and taken him into his office. That is why I have not seen him 
before, but I see plenty of him heréafter, for scarcely a day passes that he is not 
at the house. Sometimes he is closeted for hours with Roger, but then they 
generally come out to chat with Alice and me over the luncheon table. Some- 
times he drops in of an evening, when the parlors are filled with guests, and I 
am moping by myself in a corner, or, worse still, am striving, flushed and miser- 
able, to rise to the conversational level of some of the young men of the period. 

‘¢Oh, Frank !’’ I exclaim once when he has rescued me from one of these 
brief martyrdoms, ‘I am so tired of it all. I am sucha hopeless dunce. I 
can’t do anything ; I can’t talk without making a perfect idiot of myself; I can’t 
dance without the most dreadful blunders, and I hardly know one card from 
another. If they would only leave me alone ; but they keep making me do all 
these things. I am a regular thorn in Alice’s flesh, I know, only she is so good 
and sweet she will never acknowledge it.’’ 

I am half crying when I have finished my little plaint and I look at Frank 
through my tears, fully expecting to find that he is laughing at me, and quite 
determined never to forgive him for it. He is not laughing, though; on the 
contrary his face is grave and pitiful. 

‘Poor little child,’’ he says; ‘‘ is her life so much harder than it used to be ?’’ 

‘‘Harder?’’ Icry. ‘Oh, Frank! life in those days was bliss itself. I 
was an ungrateful wretch if I ever grumbled at anything. Was it ever too cold, 
or too hot, or too wet, or too dusty, or anything but just delicious? Oh, if I 
could only get away for a single day into the country! Idon’t mean Newport, 
or Saratoga, or any of those places, you know, but the real, rea/ country, where 
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I could wear a gingham dress and ride on hay-carts and roam about as I 
pleased, what a rest it would be.’’ 

«* Will you come ?’’ says Frank, laughing ; ‘‘I think Alice and Mr. Peyton 
would trust you with such a discreet, elderly fellow as Iam. I have taken care 
of you many a time before, little Marjory. It is rather a queer season for 
pic-nics and I am afraid youcan’t ride upon hay-carts in December, but you can 
at least roam about at your will and rest to your heart’s content.”’ 

And so, a few days later, I steal out of the great front door at eight o’clock 
on a bright morning. I have put on the plainest dress which my wardrobe 
affords, a blue serge, wonderful with puffs and plaitings and fringes, and a little 
blue-trimmed felt hat. 

Such a wonderful day! Ido not ask whither Frank is taking me. Does 
anyone care to know where Fairy-land lies, so long as she is sure of being on 
the way to it? I am satisfied with knowing that before me lies a whole long day 
of freedomand rest. I do not care to talk. It is enough to lie back in my seat 
on the rushing train and watch the panorama which is unrolled before my eyes. 
The gladness of the summer’s green and the glory of the autumn’s gold, are alike 
gone from the forests, but to me they are hardly the less lovely for that. There 
is a dim and silent mystery about the winter woods which makes one half forget 
the splendor which has vanished. They have a beauty of their own, too, these 
skeleton trees, whose delicate twigs are enlaced in a fantastic fret-work against 
the sky; these hills and fields, with their softly blended shades of russet and 
dun ; this clear, pale sky with the wonderful pearly tints which in summer it 
never knew. 

When we have left the cars and are fairly in among it all, my ecstacy is 
complete. It has been a warm autumn and, December though it be, the hardier 
varieties of fern are still green and glossy, the brave little checker-berry still 
trails its round leaves at our feet and, in the nooks and crannies of the rocks, 
beds of moss are soft and deep as at midsummer. We are two children to-day, 
Frank and I. I pin up my trails and fringes as best I may and then we plunge 
through the heaps of brown, withered leaves, with which every hollow is filled, 
and laugh at the rustling we make. We race, hand in hand, down the wind- 
swept slopes, slipping and sliding upon the damp moss, stumbling over loose 
stones and projecting roots and finding in each catastrophe food for jests and 
laughter. Sometimes a squirrel flashes past us like a streak of light, or a gray 
rabbit peers at us stealthily, with eager eyes and inquisitively working nose, and 
then scuttles away, in causeless terror. Little brown birds sit up aloft and 
chatter their wonder at the strange, huge creatures who have come to invade 
their solitude. When we are tired we rest where the broad, dimpling stream 
spreads out into a placid pool and skip stones upon its glassy surface. 

** You are not spoiled after all, little one,’’ says Frank, as he watches me. 
‘“ Who would think that you are a fashionable young lady to see you now?”’ 

‘‘Don’t, Frank!’’ I cry. ‘I am not a fashionable young lady, and I 
never shall be. If you would only believe how I hate it all, how bored and 
fettered I feel in the midst of all their grandeur. If I only had something to 
do, it would not be so bad.’’ 

‘* Can you not make something to do?’ asks Frank, gravely. 

‘ Now Frank, how can I? Iam notan accomplished person and I am not 
intellectual. I am just hopelessly humdrum and prosaic. I don’t draw, I 
don’t play or sing; I don’t care much for reading; I hate society—at least 
what Alice and Roger mean by it—and society—no, it does not hate me, I am 
not of enough consequence for that, but it just feels a mild contempt for me. 
What I like are the little details of life, the cutting and fussing and fixing and 
stretching to make two ends meet. Frank, that is my one talent and isn’t it 
hard that it should be just the one for which there is no possible opening? I 
was so happy when we were poor, but now——’”’ 
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I stop, with a little catch in my breath, and Frank looks down at me with 
grave perplexity. Evidently, he has no idea of what I want and I am not quite 
sure that I know myself. I do not want to bore him, though, so I rush off into 
some nonsense or other and Frank throws off his perplexity and answers 
me gaily. 

After awhile he takes me to the house of an aunt of his, who lives near by. 
It is a pretty little low, brown house, which, in summer, must be completely 
buried in a tangled mass of vines and creepers. Tall elm trees nod above it, 
graceful even in their brown bareness. It 1s just my ideal home, I think, as I 
look at it wistfully. Frank’s aunt, Miss Dallas, greets us cordially and sends 
me up-stairs to take off my things. The day is warm, for December, and I am 
so heated from our frolic that I open the window and lean out, drinking in the 
pearly tints of the horizon. As I look, I become conscious of voices somewhere 
near. Frank and his aunt emerge upon the piazza below and their words come 
up to me distinctly. 

‘*She is a pretty little thing,’’ Miss Dallas is saying. ‘‘ Is she any relation 
to the Alice Vane you were so wild about ?’”’ 

‘* Her sister,’’ replies Frank. ‘‘ Alice is Mrs. Peyton now.”’ 

‘‘T used to think you would never get over it,’’ says Miss Dallas. 

‘* And you were right,’’ says Frank, gravely. 

‘Tt was not her fault,’’ continues Miss Dallas, musingly. ‘‘ She could do 
no otherwise, and yet I never could help feeling that, but for her, life might 
have turned out differently for you.’’ 

‘* Perhaps so,’’ says Frank. ‘It is one of those things which a man never 
gets over.”’ 

‘** Poor boy,’’ says Miss Dallas, softly. 

I draw back, conscious that I have heard more than I ought, ashamed to 
have listened even to those few words. I give myself no time to think, but run 
down-stairs, singing as I go. Frank and Miss Dallas meet me in the hall and 
take me at once to dinner. 

The dining-room is as bright and cheery as the rest of the house. It is small, 
but gains in apparent size from the large bay-window, which is filled with plants 
and curtained with trailing vines. The table is a marvel of daintiness, with its 
pretty china, its shining glass and heaps of glowing flowers, but a weight has 
fallen upon my heart, I cannot tell why. Half an hour ago I was savagely 
hungry ; now the bit of chicken which I try to eat chokes me, and even the 
delicate custard and delicious fruit fail to tempt me. 

‘«« Tired, little one?’ says Frank, cheerily. ‘‘ You have not been used to 
country rambles of late.’’ 

‘«She is a little over-done, I am afraid,’’ Miss Dallas says. ‘‘ She must lie 
down after dinner.”’ 

In vain I protest that I am not tired. Nobody believes me and, indeed, I 
do not believe myself. It is not my limbs that are weary, but there is a strange, 
dull feeling at my heart which must mean fatigue, for what else can it mean? 
I do not care to go to the woods again after dinner, as Frank proposes. Neither 
will I lie down, but keep in constant, purposeless motion, until it is time for us 
to leave to catch the train. 

There is a dinner-party this evening again and Lotta dresses me for it in 
haste. My dress is white, with trimmings of clematis and forget-me-nots, a 
dress for a débutante, not for a disillusioned woman, as I feel myself to be. 
Frank takes me into dinner, as he did on that first evening. Then I was gay 
and careless and at my ease with him, but now—I cannot tell what it is, but I 
feel as if a wall of ice had suddenly grown up between us. Sometimes I forget 
for an instant and we fall back into our merry chat, but suddenly, like a stab, 
comes the remembrance of those words,— . 

‘* I thought you would never get over tt.”’ 

‘* And you were right.” 
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I look at Alice, serene and smiling, at the head of her table. Did she ever 
care for him? Ido not know, but I think not. Could she ever have got over 
it so far as to laugh and talk with him in that free, unconstrained way in her 
husband’s house? If it had been any other man I might believe it, but having 
loved Frank Dallas, to forget him—oh! it cannot be. Yet, as I think of it, I 
remember vaguely a time when I have seen Alice’s fair face all stained and dis- 
figured with tears ; when I, a child, have heard her moan in her restless sleep; 
when her cheeks were pale and her blue eyes haggard, and the dear old grand- 
mother looked pityingly upon the girl, trying to soothe her with her tender,— 

‘Never mind, dearie. Hearts don’t break at seventeen. Hard as it 
seems now, some day you will see that it is all for the best.”’ 

Then Alice went away and, three years afterwards, she married Roger 
Peyton. I look at my brother-in-law, as he sits opposite to Alice. A right 
noble, gallant gentleman, I think him, whom any woman might have loved ; if 
only—if only she had never loved Frank Dallas. 

After all, though, what difference does it make whether Alice loved him or 
not? He loved Alice, he loves her yet, for his own lips have said it. I am 
too young and ignorant to be shocked at the knowledge. I have read few 
novels and am ignorant of the workings of crime and passion, which only they 
could have taught me. It is only a dull, vague, nameless misery, which presses 
upon my heart more and more heavily as the days go by, taking the light from 
my eyes and the color from my cheeks, until every one exclaims at my altered 
looks. I cannot talk to Frank. Iam too much afraid of showing my jealous 
pain, afraid that he will read in my face the feelings which only the fires of grief 
have quickened into maturity. A week ago I was a careless child, a little bored 
with life, but free from all trace of care or pain, but now! 

‘* What ails her?’’ Frank says to Alice one day. ‘‘ She has never been 
the same since I took her to the country. Could she have taken cold there ?”’ 

Taken cold! A man’s way of accounting for everything, I think, with a 
sort of bitter amusement. Alice looks at me wistfully, with her clear blue eyes. 

‘She seems a little out of sorts,’’ she says. ‘‘ Perhaps she needs change 
of air. I trip to the South might do her good and could be easily managed.”’ 

I will not go South. I protest, of course, that nothing ailsme. Day after 
day drags itself away and still I mope and brood in silence. I am so horribly 
ashamed of myself for fancying, for a moment, that Frank Dallas could care, 
even in the way of friendship, for a child like me. Only seventeen, not even 


very pretty and so silly, so painfully silly. What is there in me that he could . 


care for? I ask with dull contempt. The answer is clear to my own mind. 
He cared for me, not as myself, not as Marjory Vane, but as Alice Peyton’s 
sister. Alice is ‘the rose’’ and I have been ‘‘ near her.’’ That is all. 

Frank tries gently to draw me out of my mopings. He brings me books 
and flowers, talks to me in his own kind, merry way, proposes fresh excursions, 
recalls the sleigh-rides and coasting-frolics of the old times, but I put them all 
aside and shrink out of his way whenever it is possible. At last Alice takes up 
his cause. 

‘* I think you are treating Frank very badly, Marjory,’’ she says. ‘‘ You 
used to be so intimate with him and now, without any apparent reason, you 
have turned about completely and are positively rude to him ; Roger has noticed 
it as well as I, and is quite hurt that you should treat his kinsman in this way. 
Tell me why you have taken such a dislike to him, Marjory. Frank may not 
be very brilliant, but he is a thoroughly good fellow in his way.”’ 

‘Not very brilliant?’’ What does Alice mean by speaking of Frank 
Dallas in that slighting way? I never stop to consider the effect of my words, 
in my amazement and indignation. I do not know exactly what I say, but I 
must contrive to give Alice a very clear idea of my humble, adoring admiration 
for this demi-god, for her next words are,— 
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‘* But child, child !-do you know what all this means? You think him all 
that is noble and lofty and true, yet you shun him when you can, and are cold 
and capricious and rude when you meet him. My little Marjory! And only 
yesterday I thought you a child !’’ 

She stops and looks at me, her kind, beautiful eyes softening through their 
film of tears. ‘Then she goes on. 

‘* Now tell me all about it, Marjory. There is some tangle here. What 
has happened or what do you fancy, to make you so miserable ?”’ 

I cannot tell her. I think at first that I can never tell her, but Alice pleads 
and coaxes until the gray twilight shadows have stolen into the room. It is 
easier to pour out one’s heart in the darkness, and brokenly, bit by bit, I tell 
her what I heard. Alice is silent for awhile. Then she says,— 

‘© There is some mistake here. Frank never cared for me—not in that way. 
Tell me word for word what they said.”’ 

Word for word I repeat it: ‘‘ The Alice Vane you were so wild about.”’ 
‘<T thought you would never get over it.’’ 

‘*Ah!’’ exclaimed Alice suddenly, ‘I see it all now. I must tell youa 
story, little Marjory, which I never thought to tell to anyone again.”’ 

She pauses, as if to gather up her courage, and then goes on. 

‘* You remember Frank Dallas because, though older than you, he made 
himself your companion and playmate. Is there no one else whom you remem- 
ber? One who always came with Frank, but who came to see not you 
but—me ?’”’ 

I hesitate, but slowly a memory creeps back, a memory of a tall, fair young 
man, with soft brown eyes and dark curling hair—Frank’s elder brother, and 
his name—yes, I have it now, was Hugh. A vague light dawns upon my mind 
as I recall the name and it grows clearer as, bit by bit, I piece together my 
remembrances of the past, by the help of Alice’s words. She tells me of a 
childish engagement, entered upon before she was sixteen, before Hugh Dallas 
was twenty-one. She touches lightly upon the first rapture of faith and love, 
of the cruel doubts which stole in, and the terrible rumors—rumors of debt, 
dissipation and disgrace—which soon condensed into hard, unanswerable truths. 
She tells me of the hope of his reformation to which she still clung, a hope 
which was dashed down again and again, until it faded quite away. 

‘‘ Hugh was never bad, never really bad at heart,’’ she says with a quiver 
of past pain in her quiet voice, ‘‘ but so hopelessly weak. He could not resist, 
that was all, but I felt at last that there would be more hope for a villain than 
for him. And so it all ended and now you have only told. me what I always 
feared, that it was my hand which helped to push him down from even what | 
levels he might have gained. Yet how could I help it? Oh, Marjory, how 
could I help it ?”’ 

It is not a question addressed to me, but an echo of her old passionate ques-. 
tionings, which only her own heart can answer. We sit in silence for a while 
and the twilight shadows fold us closer in their dim embrace. Then Alice 
speaks again. ; 

Frank, it seems, knew of the affair only the bare outlines. It was hardly 
the sort of thing which would be confided in all its detailstoa boy. The death 
of Hugh, which occurred a year later, pressed more closely the seal of silence. 

More than this Alice tells me in those dreamy moments. She tells of the 
care and kindness of Roger Peyton through all that wretched time, how he 
watched over Hugh and strove to save him, but allin vain. How, after Hugh’s 
death had closed the dreadful page and the passage of time had caused the old 
grief to grow dim and faint, she found that this old friend had grown into the 
vacant place in her heart, and so 

‘*Then you really love Roger, Alice?’’ I exclaim, starting up in my 
amazement and staring into her face through the darkness. 
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‘Love Roger? Love my husband ?”’ cries Alice. ‘‘ Why, child, what 
do you mean? Why should I have married him else?’’ 

‘‘ Forgive me Alice,’’ I say, nestling down in her arms again. ‘ But I 
thought—every one said that you married him for his money.”’ 

Alice was silent fora moment. ‘Then she breaks into a queer little laugh, 
which seems, somehow, not far from tears. 

‘« Every one said so, I know, and I let them say it, for there would have 
been no use in protesting. But that you should think so too, Marjory! Do 
you know that I ought to be very angry with you for it, if you were not still 
too much of a child to understand? But now listen tome. In the story which 
I have told you, do you see nothing to solve the mystery of the words you 
heard ?”’ 

I ponder a moment and then the half light which dawns upon me at first, 
flashes suddenly to a full glow. 

‘‘Tsee!’’ I exclaim. ‘‘*The Alice Vane that Hugh was so wild about.’ 
‘I thought that A/ugh would never get over it.’ ‘Life would be a different 
thing to Hugh.’”’ 

Alice kisses me with a smile which is tenderer for those old memories and 
leaves me with such a foolishly happy glow at my heart. For what have I learned, 
after all? Only that Frank never loved Alice, but am I any the less a silly, 
ignorant child, so far, so very far below the notice of my hero? Yet I am 
happy as I never was before, even in the days of my careless childhood. I am 
half frightened at my own happiness and I have hidden away in the library to 
dream and brood. Here Frank finds me, and my heart leaps up as he comes 
to me, with that bright, tender glow upon his face. Alice has told him all, I 
know, and I tremble, I scarcely know why ; I think I would even run away, 
but he checks me. 

‘¢ My Marjory!’’ he says. ‘‘ Af little Marjory!’’ and, somehow, my 
hand is in his and his arm is around me and the world is Paradise. 

‘*You know I am a poor man, Marjory,’’ he says, at last. ‘ What will 
you do without the luxury to which you have become accustomed ?”’ 

‘« Are you poor, Frank, really poor?’’ Icry. ‘‘Oh, how delightful! ”’ 

‘* Would you really not rather I were rich?’’ he asks, a little anxiously. 

‘*Rich!’’ I cry. ‘‘Oh, Frank, that would have spoiled it all. No, not 
spoiled it exactly. Nothing could quite do that, but it would not have been 
half so nice. And I can use my own talent, my poor little talent which has 
lain rusty so long. Oh, Frank, I am so happy !”’ 

Frank laughs. ‘‘I hope you will continue of the same mind,’’ he says. 
‘**T don’t suppose that we shall want for bread and butter, but we must do with- 
out luxuries for the present. You will have plenty of chances for the ‘stretch- 
ing and contriving’ of which you are so fond.”’ 

I am not afraid. Leaning my head upon Frank’s shoulder I can look 
fearlessly forward to a future which, whatever it may lack, will surely be 
brightened by the sunshine of love and faith. 

VoL. CXI.—29. 














ANOTHER CHRISTABEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WEARITHORNE.”’ 


“Ts it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 
There is not wind enough in the air 

To move away the ringlet curl 

From the lovely lady’s cheek.” 
Christabel. 





She had been leaning in her window, in the moonlight, watching the shim- 
mer on the lake, the shifting of the chequered shadows on the white walks, and 
on the grassy slopes that met the water. All at once a longing came to her, to 
stand under the calm heavens, in the quiet beauty of the night; and like the 
poet’s Christabel, she stole softly by the room where her father slept; by the old 
dog in the hall below ; undid the door and passed out in the moonlight. 

This Christabel too, like the maiden of the poem, had a lover with whose 
thought prayer came to her. If she did not exactly kneel at her orisons under 
the old oak, yet, as she sat there on the garden bench, in her gray dress, with 
the gray moss shadows veiling her, and the small fair-haired head leant back 
against the rugged trunk, it was not only her eyes she lifted to the skies. So 
far away her thoughts had strayed, that she did not know how long she had 
been there, when some near sound brought them back upon a sudden. 

Just a light plash in the water; just the gliding of a boat’s keel on the 
grassy bank. 

There had been no sound of rowing; only the quiet dip of a paddle in 
the water. 

When Christabel turned her head, she saw a woman’s figure in the stern, 
stooping and laying the paddle softly down i in the bottom of the skiff. 

As in a dream, the girl looked on. 

It seemed to her a vision, that lithe, willowy figure, in the black clinging 
dress, the white face half shadowed by the long veil put back from it. She had 
laid the paddle down; and now she stepped out of the boat, and turned it 
round, bow outward, giving it with all her strength a push which left it at the 
mercy of such a breeze as might rouse itself to drift the light empty thing away 
across the lake. And then she came swiftly up the low slope of the bank, and 
round the oak tree—face to face with Christabel. 

Just a moment, the two stood looking into each other’s eyes in the 
moonlight. 

Then the elder woman sank down with a shuddering, gasping breath, on 
the bench from which Christie had risen. She was still gazing at the girl, with 
dread in her wild eyes, when the girl put a gentle hand on her shoulder. 

** Something has frightened you ’* she said. ‘*Something has hap- 
pened. This road leads to our house—was it there that you were going; and 

can I help you?’”’ 

The beautiful woman leaned back there, so pale—leaned ‘back, with her 
dark head against the tree, in a posture more and more faint and helpless. 
Christie half turned, as if moving away to call some one to her assistance ; but 
the stranger put out a languid hand, and stopped her. 

** Do not leave me—I—I have no strength to tell you all.to-night. A little 
rest—a little quiet-——’”’ 

Christie was as unsuspicious and as trustful as Eve before she ate of the fruit 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 

Here was one in need of help, of shelter, of a night’s rest and quiet. She 
laid her hand gently over the slim, cold fingers on her arm. 
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‘*Come home with me. There is no need to tell me anything. After you 
have slept and rested, then indeed, if you choose to tell us, and if we can help 
you.—lIt is our neighbor, Nigel Macpherson’s wife, I think?’’ 

Christie was sorry she had put even that question, when she felt the cold 
fingers tremble in hers. She drew her gently to her feet and made her lean 
upon her strong young shoulder; and so they passed on, through the flowery 
shadows to the house. 

Old Dash growled in an inhospitable undertone as they went by him in the 
hall. Christie stopped and patted him gently, and he lay quiet again, but with 
his nose on his forepaws, blinking up suspiciously at the stranger. Christie 
hesitated when she had shut the door and taken up her candle, which, on going 
out, she had left on the hall-table ; should she ask the stranger to be seated in 
the parlor while she roused Maum Chloe, and bade her make ready a guest- 
chamber? But then, Maum Chloe was so slow, and the guest so pale and weary ; 
and besides, so much stir in the house so late at night could not but make itself 
heard, and the lady looked so sorrowful and wan in the candle-flicker. 

‘‘If you would not mind sharing my room with me,’’ ventured the girl ; 
‘‘ and if we could go up-stairs very softly—papa is the lightest of sleepers of late 
—and it is sad to lie awake at night, one has sorrowful thoughts——’’ 

She broke off there. She was thinking of her dead mother ; of her father’s 
quiet grief through these years past—so many years, that Christie could only 
look back dimly through them at .a shadowy figure gliding. away through their 
haze, to the far spirit-land. Christie could not speak of the lost mother to a 
stranger, but when she glanced at her, she saw the beautiful dark eyes full of 
pain, as they lowered themselves hastily from her. 

The look drew the girl’s heart to her; she put her arm softly abeut her, 
and so the two went up-stairs, stepping lightly as they passed the father’s door. 

But there lay a level bar of light along the threshhold, and move softly as 
they would, the rustle of their dresses must have made itself heard. For there 
was a step within, and the door opened. 

*¢ Papa ty 

Christie said no more, for the strong shudder that almost convulsed the 
slender figure leaning against her. The woman shrank back an instant, with 
that pallid terror staring from her face; then seemed to collect herself, and 
went forward a pace or two, resolutely. 

‘¢ Dr. March—it is Dr. March, I think ?”’ 

“‘Yes. Can I be of any service to you, madam ?’’ 

‘‘T cannot tell.’’ She wrung her hands together with an agonized, im- 
ploring gesture. ‘‘ You will go home with me, Dr. March? I came myself to 
bring you, because I was half mad with dread—I thought I could be quicker— 
the servants might not find you a 

‘¢ Tt is Mrs. Nigel Macpherson, papa,’’ said Christie, in her soft aside. 

** You will come—at once?’”’ 

He took up his hat, and then paused, as he came forward to the door. 

‘<It is illness, I suppose, but if you will tell me something of its nature, 
Mrs. Macpherson, I could be better prepared to render assistance.”’ 

She was whiter than death, ‘as she said steadily,— 

‘¢T gave him a dose of morphine by mistake for quinine. A heavy dose. 
I weighed out twenty grains, as he bade me.’’ 

There was a dead pause for just a breathing space. Then Dr. March said 
slowly,— 

‘¢ Your husband ?”’ 

She bent her head; it seemed she had no words. 

Involuntarily Christie shrank back a little from her, and looked at her as 
she stood in the doorway. 

A vague distrust crept over the girl. If this woman had been coming for 
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the doctor, why had she pushed off the boat she came in? Why had she slunk 
amidst the trees, as if stealing away from sight? And why was she glancing 
now at Christie in that furtive, half frightened, half defiant way, as if she dreaded 
what the girl might say ? 

Christie opened her lips to speak, then closed them again. For was it any 
wonder if the poor creature were half mad with the grief and horror of the deed 
she had done unawares ? 

In the girl’s remorse for that instant of bewildered suspicion, she was 
saying softly,— 

‘* Tf I, too, could be of any use or comfort to you 

‘© Would you come ?”’ 

Mrs. Macpherson said the words with piteous beseeching in them, and 
Christie hurried from the room, and was back again with hat and shawl by the 
time her father had taken a look into his portable medicine-chest, and was 
ready to go. 

In that moment of her absence from the room, Christie had taken thought 
for the crossing of the lake, and had sent her maid for boat and oarsman, so 
that both were in waiting when the three reached the bank. 

Dr. March cast an inquiring look about him, but it was no time to ask 
questions, and in almost utter silence they were rowed across. 

Up the steep, broken bank ; across the lonely road ; through the rude gate 
in the worm-fence, and under the old gray-headed oaks standing up misty and 
spectral in the moonlight. 

The house with one story perched on its six-feet stilts, had a spectral, 
skeleton look about it too; its great, rough-hewn logs mortared with mud, its 
broad mud chimneys leant against the outside like queer conical buttresses ; its - 
doorless cross-halls making of each room a separate abode under a common roof. 

Its mistress led the way in silence up the flight of steps to the gallery, and 
then into the doorless hall. 

A lamp swung from the roof-beam, in bronze chains, burning secure from 
draughts in its colored-glass lantern, which threw a blood-red stain on Mrs. 
Macpherson’s hand as she paused with it upon the lock of a chamber-door. 
The same brand was flung on her brow too, as she paused and turned, and said 
in a hollow voice to the doctor,— 

‘‘ You will find him alone, I think. I must have been mad to leave him 
so. I had but one thought—to get across to your side of the lake. And the 
servants were all off, at the quarter.’’ 

With that she turned the lock. 

Never, so long as Christie lived, could she forget that moment and that scene. 

Mrs. Macpherson had struck a light and carried the candle to the bed. 

The feeble rays, flickering in the gust let in by the open door, seem for an 
instant to give movement to the upturned features. But Dr. March leans over 
the pillow only for a moment, then comes and takes the widow by the hand. 

‘“« There is no earthly help can come to him—Gon’s hand has taken him 
. from our reach,’’ he says, gently. 

A moment’s pause, and then,— 

** My Christie will take you away. I will see that what remains to do, is 
done.”’ 

** Dead—dead es 

It is hardly a question, that one word that shudders through the ashen lips. 

She never turns her eyes once on that face upturned upon the pillows ; she 
stands as when she entered, her hand never trembling, that holds the candle, her 
head bent down, as one awaiting sentence, sure of condemnation. 

She suffers Christie to lead her from the room, and never seems to heed, 
when the girl opens one or two doors, into library and dining-room, before she 
finds another chamber, and half gropes her way until she puts her passive charge 
into an easy chair. 
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Not a tear yet; not a word, save only that, ‘‘ Dead—dead i 

And so it is, all night—half the next day. 

Other neighbors have gathered by this time; two or three men to confer 
and act with Dr. March; and half a score of curious women, compassionate 
women, wives who watch the poor young creature’s bearing of her troubles, and 
who presently begin to whisper of the strangeness of it all. 

It is then that Dr. March, catching a breath of this, comes to his daughter 
in a sudden heat, and draws her from the room. 

‘« Christie, we must have that poor lady away from here, or all this will 
kill her.’’ 

The girl looks over her shoulder through the open door-way. 

Mrs. Macpherson is lying in the easy chair, as she has lain almost without 
moving, since Christie put her into it lastevening. But just now, while Christie 
watches, there is—not a stir, but a mere change of expression, a tense line about 
the mouth, a closer locking of the hands folded together on the arm of the chair ; 
and Christie somehow feels she in her turn is watched. 

The old, vague feeling of distrust comes over her again, and she say sim- 
pulsively, under her breath,— 

‘*Not home, papa! Do not take her home! ”’ 

Could she have heard that smothered tone? She has stirred, she has 
couched her head upon her breast, looking at the girl with a strange gleam in 
her eyes. 

Christabel shudders—shrinks as if in pain; but it is as if she is under a 


’ spell, and she has no answer, when her father says, in slow wrath,— 


‘‘This from you, Christabel! I could not have believed it. And this 
poor young creature sinking under the pressure of such calamity as this!’’ 

The girl cannot answer; and he says again, sternly, after an instant’s 
pause ,— 

‘« The boat will be ready in an hour. See that she is ready, too, to come 
with us.”’ 

And so it was; the beautiful, miserable woman found her home at Fawn- 
wood. 

For that she was miserable, no, one could doubt. Christie least of all ; not 
even when, a year and-a-half later, on a fortnight engagement, she became a 
second Mrs. March. 

But Christie was the only one who knew it then. To others, this marriage 
seemed as fair a fate as could befall the young widow, to whom, when Nigel 
Macpherson’s estate was settled, it was found that nothing remained save the 
homestead, which the law presented to her, secure from debts, but which she 
refused to keep, since still the creditors must lose. So she was going out pen- 
niless and friendless into the world, when Dr. March made her his wife. Surely 
then there was no cause why she should be miserable. She could hardly be so 
for the loss of a man who, all the countryside knew, was by no means such a 
husband as a woman need go mourning for, all her young days. 

But Christie knew the bridal smiles were forced ; though, when she gently 
tried to warn her father before it was too late, and he turned on her with a sharp 
demand for her reasons, she had no words in which to put her vague suspicions. 
What if she were to say that the woman’s conduct was strange and purposeless, 
her words confused, that night she came here first ; and that her eyes would 
sometimes seek her stealthily even now, with a frightened, yet defiant gleam in 
them? Were these reasons to deny a man his right to love? Christabel could 
only thrust them back into her trembling heart, and try to put a brave face on 
the wedding-day. It was some comfort that her own was close at hand. 

It was just a week before the girl’s own wedding-day ; and the honeymoon 
had given place to another struggling palely through the clouds, one evening, 
when Christie stole shyly out of the library where her father and her lover were 
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beginning to touch upon business. The girl did not go to the dining-room, 
whence her step-mother’s voice floated out to her from the piano. She wandered 
to the lake-side, underneath the trees, until she found herself by the old oak 
where she had first met Agnes Macpherson. 

Perhaps some vague thought of her had led her there ; perhaps some wailing 
note in the far music had brought her troubled thoughts of the singer ; vague 
wonderings if she herself were leaving all well with her father. 

But it was not far to wander into the land of dreams ; bright waking dreams 
of her own future. Lost in these, she sat on there, her head leant back against 
the old oak’s trunk, her happy heart unmindful of the moments as they went, 
unmindful of the music as it passed into silence, unmindful of anything about 
her ; until with a start, she heard a voice close to her say,— 

‘* You can speak now, if you have anything to say tome. There is nothing 
to interrupt you here. But be brief; my husband will be waiting for me.”’ 

‘* Agnes, are you not needlessly cruel? Did you bid me follow you here 
to say this to me ?”’ 

There was an instant’s pause, and then her voice again : 

‘*T bade you follow me here because if he saw you—if he heard you—all 
his peace would be gone. And he has been so good to me, so good to me!”’ 

‘*Am I here to listen to an eulogy of the old man you have jilted me to 
marry ?”’ 

‘¢ What is it you are here for?’’ she asked in a low tone, cold as ice. . 
*« Will it do you or me any good, this errand of yours? This one thing it shall . 
not do, so help me Heaven—it shall not spoil his life.’’ 

‘¢ His—his !—and you have no thought for any other, Agnes ?’’ 

‘«Ts it not tbo late for any other?’’ asked the quivering voice. ‘‘ Yours 
and mine were spoiled so long ago. Yours—surely it may yet blossom out 
again—such things have been—but mine is dead!”’ 

‘* Agnes!—my poor darling i 

There is a slight stir in the shrubbery ; and with the movement Agnes is in 
sight of her step-daughter through the clustered boughs. 

The shadow and the trailing moss keep the girl veiled, but the woman is in 
full moonlight. “Christie, as she leans back: motionless and breathless in the 
place, looks full into the white, still face, and does not know what she ought to 
do. To sit still and listen is hard enough, but to go out and confront those 
two 








And if harm is plotting for her father, ought she not to know, so that she 
shall not go away and leave him to bear it alone ? 

The woman is putting out her hand, but not to the dark figure standing in 
the shadow near her. 

** Not yours, Douglas; not yours? Nor, if you could know all, would 
you ever call me that again ?”’ 

‘¢ What do you mean? What can you mean? I know you were entrapped 
into this marriage, thinking me dead——”’ 

** You are wrong there. You do not seem to know this is my second mar- 
riage. ‘The first 1 was entrapped into believing you were dead ; this second, I 
planned and plotted for, for eighteen months, knowing you lived and might 
come back to claim me after all.”’ 

There was an instant’s silence. Then the man let fall her two hands which 
he had grasped, and held till then. 

‘< You say truly, I was wrong,’’ he said,slow and cold. ‘‘ Wrong in every- 
thing that I have ever thought of you. There isno more to be said. I need not 
wish you happy, such as you can never be unhappy ; having gained what you have 
planned and plotted for.’’ 

And then 

He was gone; for a dead silence fell after that rustling movement in the brush. 
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A silence long enough for all sound to die away, save the calm lapping of the 
water on the bank below. 

And then a stifled, gasping sob: 

‘* Happy—O, Heaven! Happy!”’ 

She came pushing through the brush, straight for the bench under the oak. 

And there stood face to face with Christabel. 

One moment, stood; the next, sank slowly on her knees, and put her hands 
together, not as one who pleads, but who confesses to a saint. 

And truly, the girl there, all in her cloudy white, and with the moonlight 
halo on her golden head, might have seemed a saint. 

But the kneeling woman makes no confession. 

‘** You have heard all,’’ is what she. says in a low voice grown suddenly 
steady. ‘‘I do not ask you tospare me; for myself Ido not care. But—your 
father fa 

‘* Why—’’she cries breathlessly, «‘ Why did you marry him, loving this other 
man! Knowing, as you say, he would come back to claim you?” 

‘* Because I loved that other man. Because I would not stain his name by 
taking it upon me, guilty as I was. You know how guilty. I have seen it in 
your eyes, that you have known it from the first.’’ 

The girl clenches her hands passionately together. 

‘* My father, and he loves you.”’ 

The woman’s head droops lower yet. 

‘* He loves me, and the truth would kill him.’’ Then she puts out a 
trembling hand and takes hold of the hem of Christabel’s garment. ‘‘ Yes, yes; 
I do ask you to spare me. Have mercy, have mercy! -Make me not a 
murderer a second time ! ”’ 

Christabel shrinks, looking down on her with dread and terror in her eyes, 

‘*How can I spare you? How can I leave my father to your tender 
mercies? How can I be sure his very life i 

The wretched woman looses her hold of the girl’s dress, lifting her eyes to 
her at last. 

‘‘You believe shat? Perhaps, then, you have mot known, after all? 
I—the morphine was so like quinine. The mistake was not strange. But— 
when I found out the mistake + 

She has lifted herself heavily to her feet. She stands leaning against the 
great oak-tree whose branches overhead let down the flickering moonbeams on 
her haggard face. 

‘¢ When I found out the mistake—ah, girl, you do not know what cruelty 
is; what terror, what hate—you in your safe home with your father, strong as 
the angels of heaven, to ward off evil from you. You cannot understand what 
demon within me drove me forth from that man’s bedside. Only to flee—to 
flee as far as the ends of the earth—mad with fear, mad with joy; for wasI not 
free from him now at last ?”’ 

She puts her hand to her throat as if the labored words were choking her. 
Then, after that pause, faintly: 

‘«T have often thought that even when I fled it would have been too late to 
save him. Your father told me once he must have been quite dead before I 
came here for aid, as he believes. But, what of that?’’ she says, with a long, 
shivering sigh. ‘‘I had the heart of Cain in my breast, which drove me forth 
that night, when first you met me here.’ 

After a moment : 

‘‘But my father. Could you not have spared my father ?”’ 

‘‘ Ah, he seemed so strong, so safe ; and I so longed for shelter. You can- 
not understand.” 

Only the misery in the low, broken voice—that reaches the gentle heart of 
the girl. 
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She makes one movement towards her, and then she checks herself. 
‘¢ How can I trust you with my father’s honor, my father’s life? And yet, 


how can I help trusting you?”’ 


The woman lifts her pale face, her pale hand in the moonlight. 

“< If I had known him as I know him now,”’ she says, ‘‘ I would never have 
married him. Now that I do know him—Christabel, would anyone dare, would 
anyone wish, to harm one of Gop’s strong angels out of heaven ?’’ 

So the two pass in together, as the old clock on the stair strikes twélve, and 
it ushers in the morning of Christabel’s wedding-day. 





THE ROSES. 


Down the lane wandered the maiden 
fair, [there. 
And plucked the wild roses, here and 
Fair were the roses in their bloom, 
Fresh and sweet was their faint per- 
fume. [brier wild, 
She gathered the buds of the sweet- 
And wreathed her flowers like a happy 
child. [high, 
The thrush sang softly, the finch sang 
The breezes murmured a low reply ; 
Flushed with bloom was the wild-rose 
tree, 
Flushed with a lovelier bloom was she. 


In the rose-garden the maiden stands, 
And twines the blossoms with loving 
hands ; 
Bright are the roses in their prime, 
Bright is the golden summer-time. 
Golden the roses, golden the hours, ~ 
For love has found her among the 
flowers. 
She hears the red-bird call his mate, 
She hears the coo of the brooding 
dove; 
The oriole warbles his song, elate ; 
And life is a golden dream of 
love. 


Down by the river at daylight’s close— 

The young girl sits with her lover there ; 
Rich is the flush of the dark, red rose, 

That is twined with the braids of her golden hair. 
Sweet is the breath of the perfect flower, 

Sweet is her lover’s raptured kiss ; 
Her life is crowned with its perfect hour, 

Her heart is thrilled with a perfect bliss. . . . 
Deep grow the shadows, the air grows chill, 

Sad is the cry of the whip-poor-will. 


White and silent the maiden lies, 
White and still is the shaded 
room, 
Closed to earth are her curtained 
eyes, 
Sweet is the air with a faint per- 
fume. 
White are the roses on her breast, 
White is the soul of the maid at 
rest ; 
Drop a tear on her lovely brow, 
Naught of earth can stain her now. 


Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


Strew, where they lay her, the roses 
fair ; 
Plant the wild sweetbrier at her 
head ; 
And let the golden roses there 
Upon her grave their splendor shed, 
There let the deep red roses glow, 
There let the lonely whip-poor-will 
Still, as the summers come and go, 
With plaintive call the ether thrill ; 
And plant the white rose on her breast, 
Lovelier, purer, than all the rest. 


Danske Dandridge. 
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THE LADY OF LYONS: 
Or, LOVE AND PRIDE. 
A Story taken from Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s Drama of that title. 
TRANSCRIBED BY EMILY LENNOX. 


In Lyons, of old one of the fairest cities in France, at the close of the 
French Revolution, Pauline Deschappelles, the daughter of a rich merchant of 
that place, launched upon the career of a great beauty. She had many suitors, 
naturally, but her mother who was a manceuvring mamma of the old regime, 
had inspired her with an ambition for a great match. Poor Madame Deschap- 
pelles was possessed to marry her to a title, and, since Communist France afforded 
no such suitors, she had determined to secure a foreign prince for Pauline. The 
girl herself was fancy-free and so lent herself with acquiescence to her mother’s 
brilliant schemes. 

The triumphs of the Beauty of Lyons were daily multiplied, and on the 
occasion of a great ball at which she was present, she completed the subjection 
of the Marquis of Beauseant, a fiery young fellow whom the Revolution had 
shorn of his title. Beauseant was more infatuated than in love. Though 
outwardly a republican, he scorned to marry the daughter of a tradesman, and 
it was only after a great struggle that he decided to pursue that course. On the 
morning following the ball, he presented himself before Pauline, and, in a most 
condescending manner, offered her his heart and hand. But the proud beauty 
did not esteem such patronage. In the curtest manner possible, she declined 
the proposed honor and sent him away, smarting with mortification and thirsting 
for revenge. 

In a high state of dudgeon, Beauseant took himself off to his chateau to 
remain several days, some distance from the city. His friend Glavis went with 
him, and, as they stopped to bait their horses at a wayside inn ea route, Beauseant 
discovered that his companion was also a rejected suitor, another of Pauline’s 
many victims. Glavis was not too much in love to condole with his friend and 
joke about their misery, but Beauseant thought only of humbling the woman 
who had scorned them. While they were in conversation without the ‘‘ Golden 
Lion,’’ the Landlord, in search of patrons, came out to solicit their orders. 
Just then all the country round was ringing with cries of ‘‘Long live the 
Prince!’’ a salutation quite unusual in those days. Beauseant inquired what 
it meant, and the garrulous Landlord told him the story of Claude Melnotte. 

Melnotte was the son of a gardener who had died and left him well-to-do. 
Claude had a mind and tastes above his station. He no sooner found himself 
the master of his fortune, than he took his own education in hand. He hired a 
professor from Lyons, studied Latin, learned to draw and paint, to dance and 
fence and to play the guitar. In fact he was a wonderful fellow, so noble in his 
conduct and bearing, so elegant in his habits and dress, that the villagers had 
dubbed him ‘the Prince.’’ It was said that he was going to Paris to become 
an artist, but with all his accomplishments, he grew in no wise effentinate. He 
excelled in all manly sports and had just carried off the prize at a shooting-match 
that very day, which was the occasion of the popular cry ‘‘ Long live the Prince.’’ 

Beauseant listened indifferently to the praises of the village demi-god till 
the Landlord happened to mention incidentally that Claude was in love with a 
lady much above him, in fact that he sighed in secret for beautiful Pauline 
Deschappelles. He had once worked in her father’s garden, and, though the 
haughty beauty had never deigned to look at him, knew him not even by sight, 
he worshipped the ground she trod on. Beauseant was quick to apprehend his 
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chance of revenge. Drawing his friend aside, he proposed to him that they 
should use this village hero as their tool, fit him out as a real prince and entrap 
the fair Pauline into marrying a gardener’s son. Glavis agreed and without 
further delay they dispatched a messenger to Claude, while they tarried at the 
inn for dinner. 

Melnotte had just come home in triumph and was fondly confiding his 
bright dreams to his mother. With a lover’s passion, he spoke of Pauline. 

‘My poor son!’’ said the widow, sadly. ‘‘ The young lady will never 
think of thee! ”’ 

‘‘Do the stars think of us?’’ said Claude, impetuously. ‘*‘ Yet, if the 
prisoner see them shine in his dungeon, wouldst thou bid him turn away from 
their lustre! Even from this low cell, poverty, I lift my eyes to Pauline 
and forget my chains. See!’’ he continued, drawing aside a curtain which 
concealed a portrait in one corner of the humble room. ‘‘ This is her image— 
painted from memory. Oh, how the canvas wrongs her! I shall never be a 
painter. I can paint no likeness but one, and that is above all art. I would 
turn soldier—France needs soldiers. But to leave the air that Pauline breathes! 
What is the hour,—so late! I will tell the secret, mother. Thou knowest not 
that for the last six weeks I have sent every day the rarest flowers to Pauline ; 
she wears them. I haveseen them on her breast. Ah! and then the whole 
universe seemed filled with odors! I have now grown more bold; I have poured 
my worship into poetry ; I have sent my verses to Pauline ; I have signed them 
with my own name.”’ 

** And what answer do you expect, Claude ?’’ said the widow, anxiously. 

‘«That which the Queen of Navarre sent to the poor troubadour,—‘ Let 
me see the oracle that can tell nations I am beautiful.’ She shall admit me! 
I shall hear her speak ; I shall meet her eyes; I shall read upon her cheek the 
sweet thoughts that translate themselves into blushes. Then, then, oh, then, 
she may forget I am the peasant’s son! She will give me a badge—a flower—a 
glove! Oh, rapture! I shall join the armies of the Republic. I shall win a 
name that beauty will not blush to hear! Oh, how my heart swells within me! 
Oh, what glorious prospects of the future and youth and hope! ”’ 

Alas! poor Claude! At that very moment his messenger returned, with 
the verses he had sent to Pauline and an insolent message for the writer. The 
messenger had been kicked out of the house and the verses were returned with 
scorn. In the agony of wounded love and pride, Claude was half beside 
himself, when a servant entered and gave him a letter from Beauseant. 

‘* Young man,’’ wrote the unscrupulous nobleman, ‘‘ I know thy secret; thou 
lovest above thy station. If thou hast wit, courage and discretion, I can secure 
the realization of thy most sanguine hopes; and the sole condition I ask is, that 
thou shalt be steadfast to thine own ends. I shall demand from thee a solemn 
oath to marry her whom thou lovest ; to bear her to thine home on thy wedding 
night. Iam serious. If thou wouldst learn more, lose not a moment, but fol- 
low the bearer of this letter to thy friend and patron.’’ 

Carried away by the conflicting passions of love and revenge, Claude fell 
thus into the hands of Beauseant, and in a weak moment yielded to his proposals. 
Bidding his mother farewell for a while, he set out for the city of Lyons, where 
he appeared in magnificent attire, with full retinue, as the Prince of Como. In 
this character he was presented to Pauline. His social career proved most 
brilliant. He carried the beauty by storm, and the day of their nuptials was 
set. Together they wandered through the odorous gardens, and Pauline, lean- 
ing on his arm, said tenderly : 

‘«Sweet Prince, tell me again of your palace by the Lake of Como. It is 
so pleasant to hear of thy splendors, since thou didst swear to me that they would 
be desolate without Pauline ; and when thou describest them it is with mocking 
lip and a noble scorn, as if custom had made thee disdain greatness.’’ 
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‘‘Nay, dearest, nay,’’ said Melnotte whose fancy ran easily into the sway- 
ing measures of verse, ‘‘ If thou would’st have me paint 

The home to which, could Love fulfil its prayers, 

This hand would lead thee, listen! A deep vale 

Shut out by Alpine hills from the rude world, 

Near a clear lake, margined by fruits of gold 

And whispering myrtles ; glassing softest skies 

As cloudless, save with rare and roseate shadows, 

As I would have thy fate.’’ 

‘* My own dear love!’’ whispered Pauline, softly. 

Melnotte went on, kneeling at her feet, while in the air he seemed to paint 
the lovely vision which he saw ,— 

‘A palace lifting to eternal summer 

Its marble walls, from out a glossy bower 

Of coolest foliage, musical with birds, 

Whose songs should syllable thy name! At noon 

We sit beneath the arching vines, and wonder 

Why Earth could be unhappy, while the Heavens 

Still left us youth and love! We'd have no friends 

That were not lovers; no ambition, save 

To excell them all in love; we’d read no books 

That were not tales of love, that we might smile 

To think how poorly eloquence of words 

Translates the poetry of hearts like ours! 

And when night came, amidst the breathless Heavens, 

We’d guess what star should be our home when love 

Becomes immortal ; while the perfumed light 

Stole through the mists of alabaster lamps, 

And every air was heavy with sighs 

Of orange groves and music from sweet lutes, 

And murmurs of low fountains that gush forth 

I’ the midst of roses. Dost thou like the picture?’’ 

‘*Qh,’’ said Pauline, fondly, ‘‘as the bee upon the flower, I hang upon 
the honey of thy eloquent tongue! Am I not blest? And if I love thee too 
wildly, who would not love thee like Pauline? ’”’ 

‘**QOh, false one!’’ cried Melnotte, bitterly. 

‘«Tt is the prince thou lovest not the man ; 

If in the stead of luxury, pomp, and power, 

I had painted poverty, and toil and care, 

Thou had’st found no honey on my tongue. Pauline, 

That is not love!’’ 

‘* Thou wrongst me, cruel Prince, 
the first been won, 

Save through the weakness of a flattered pride ; 

But now / Oh ! trust me,—could’st thou fall from power 

And sink 

‘* As low as that poor gardener’s son 

Thou told’st me of ?’’ said Melnotte, eagerly. 

‘* Even then,’’ Pauline replied, ‘ Methinks thou would’st be only made 
more dear 

By the sweet thought that I could prove how deep 

Is woman’s love.”’ 

It was during this rapturous interview that Claude’s conscience awoke once 
more. Overwhelmed by a sense of his own baseness, he went to Beauseant and 
implored him for a release from his dishonorable obligation. Beauseant declined 
it. Claude had taken an oath and was threatened with imprisonment as a 
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swindler, if he failed to fulfil his compact. The marriage was precipitated by 
Beauseant who had a letter conveyed to Madame Deschappelles warning her 
that the Republicans would have her guillotined if she harbored an aristocrat. 
Claude learned of this move and tried to escape, but Pauline announced her 
determination to fly with him, and, through the art of Beauseant, Claude was 
dragged into a marriage with her against his conscience and intention. 

The marriage contract being drawn up by a magistrate, ‘‘ the Prince of 
Como’’ and his bride departed in a coach and six. About twilight they reached 
the Golden Lion where the carriage broke down, so Pauline was told, and they 
were forced to stop. Beauseant and Glavis were on the scene, but Claude 
handled them rather roughly. Having quit himself of his obligation, remorse 
had roused him to fury against his former patrons and they were glad to escape 
his anger by flight. Fearing that some rude word might betray him to Pauline, 
Claude hurried her away to his mother’s cottage. 

‘Close at hand there is a cot,’’ he said, tenderly, ‘‘ Where I have bid 
prepare 

Our evening lodgement—a rude, homely roof 

But honest, where our welcome will not be 

Made torture by the vulgar eyes and tongues 

That are as death to Love! A heavenly night! 

The wooing air and the soft moon invite us. 

Wilt walk? I pray thee, now,—I know the path 

Ay, every inch of it!”’ 

Thus Claude conducted her home where his mother’s fond welcome betrayed 
him and Pauline learned that she was a peasant’s wife. With wild words she 
poured out her scorn, lashed him with reproaches and stung him with her 
anguish. Crushed by his conscience, Claude humbled himself to the dust. 
When he tells her the story of his love and longing, his suffering and temptation, 
she was moved. But he did not ask her forgiveness. 

‘* Here, at thy feet, I lay a husband’s rights,’’ he said, 

‘*A marriage this, unholy—unfulfilled— 

A bond of fraud is, by the laws of France, 

Made void and null. To-night, then, sleep in peace ; 

To-morrow, pure and virgin as the morn 

I bore thee, bathed in blushes, from the altar, 

Thy father’s arms shall take thee to thy home. 

The law shall do thee justice and restore 

Thy right to bless another with thy love. * 

And when thou art happy, and hast half forgot 

Him who so loved—so wronged thee, think, at least, 

Heaven left some remnant of the angel still 

In that poor peasant’s nature !”’ 

To his mother’s care, Claude then commended her, and passed the night in 
solitary vigils. When morning dawned, he dispatched a letter to Pauline’s 
father, fulfilling the past night’s promises, and bidding him come for his 
daughter. While Claude was absent on this mission, Beauseant made his way 
to the cottage and presented himself before Pauline. There he humiliated her 
by making a proposal that would insult any virtuous woman—he offered her 
his fortune and his love in exchange for the lowly but honorable station of a 
peasant’s wife. Pauline answered him with scorn and Beauseant became violent. 
Seizing her in his arms, he threatened her with a pistol, but Pauline had strength 
to scream for help, and the next moment Beauseant was thrust at bay while 
Claude clasped the fainting form of Pauline in his arms. : 

Close upon this scene came Monsieur and Madame Deschappelles with 
Colonel Damas, a relative, and officer in the French army. A stormy scene 
ensues, but Claude handed over to Pauline’s father a paper which renounced all 
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claims on Claude’s part to the person of Pauline, and, bidding them all farewell, 
he set out to join the French army at Marseilles. Pauline was taken home 
again and mourned in secret for the husband she dared not claim. His last act 
had atoned, in her eyes, for the wrong he had done her; she loved him still, 
but over two years had passed and she had heard nothing of him. At this time 
the French army was quartered at Lyons, and Colonel Damas was about paying 
a visit to his cousins, the Deschappelles, when he met young Beauseant in the 
street. From him he learned of Pauline’s approaching marriage. Claude was 
in Lyons too. Under the assumed name of Marier, he had arisen to the rank 
of colonel and had won the fame he coveted, but too late! Pauline was to 
marry the detested Beauseant that very day. ‘Torn with anguish, he unburdened 
his soul to Damas and declared his intention to see Pauline once more before 
she was wed, though she should never know he looked on her. Exposure, a 
beard, and his colonel’s regimentals had so changed him that he dared to venture 
into Pauline’s presence as a stranger. The contract waited but her signature 
when Colonel Damas and the young hero, Marier, came to greet the bride. 
The old colonel drew Pauline aside and learned from her lips that she was about 
to marry Beauseant merely to save her father from bankruptcy and a debtor’s 
prison. She appealed to him, but Damas said, ruefully, that he was too poor 
to help her. Would she not, however, like to speak to Marier? He had been 
a comrade of Melnotte’s, knew him well. Had she not some last message to 
send to Claude? Pauline approached the stranger with down-cast eyes, while 
Colonel Damas managed to distract the attention of the others. 
‘* Thrice have I sought to speak,’’ she stammered. ‘‘ My courage fails me. 
Sir, is it true that you have known—nay, are you the friend of—Melnotte?”’ 
‘Yes, lady,’’ Claude answered in a lowtone. ‘* Myself and misery know 

the man!”’ 

‘¢ And you will see him, 

And you will bear to him—ay—word for word, 

All that this heart, which breaks in parting from him, 

Would send, ere still forever ?’’ , 

‘* He hath told me,’’ said Claude, with agitation, ‘‘ you have the right to 
choose from out the world . 

A worthier bridegroom,—he forgets all claim 

Even to murmer at his doom. Speak on!”’ 

Her tears fell softly, while she drew nearer to the grave stranger and 
whispered : 

‘Tell him, for years I never nursed a thought 

That was not his; that on his wandering way, 

Daily and nightly, poured a mourner’s prayers. 

Tell him, even now, that I would rather share 

His lowhest lot,—walk by his side an outcast,— 

Work for him, beg with him,—live upon the light 

Of one kind smile from him, than wear the crown 

The Bourbon lost !’’ 

Claude started, and glanced at her doubtfully. 

‘* Am I already mad ?’”’ he asked himself. ‘‘ And does delirium utter such 
sweet words 

Into a dreamer’s ear? You love him thus,’’ he said, turning to Pauline, 

‘¢ And yet you desert him! ’”’ 
Pauline shook her head sadly. 
‘* Say, that if his eye 
Could read this heart,—its struggles, its temptations— 
His love itself would pardon that desertion. 
Look on that old man,—he is my father ; 
He stands on the verge of an abyss ; 
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He calls his child to save him! Shall I shrink 

From him who gave me birth? ‘Tell him this, 

And say—we shall meet in heaven ! 

‘«The night is past,’’ Claude whispered to his heart. ‘‘ Joy cometh with 
the morrow.”’ 

Pauline was silent. 

** Lady !’’ he cried, ‘‘ I—-I—what is this riddle! What is the nature of 
this sacrifice ?”’ 

Go ask him,’’ said Pauline, pointing to Colonel Damas, and then she turned 
with a shudder, for Beauseant was calling her to sign and seal the contract. He 
held in his hand a bundle of notes, which he showed to Monsieur Deschappelles. 

‘« These shall be yours the instant she has signed,’’ he said. ‘‘ You are still 
the great house of Lyons.’’ 

Claude had seized the arm of Colonel Damas. In a moment the situation 
was revealed to him, and as the notary was about to hand the contract to Pauline 
for her signature, Claude tore it in fragments and stamped upon it. 

‘* Are you mad?’’ cried Beauseant, angrily. 

‘« How, sir!’’ exclaimed Pauline’s father. ‘‘ What means this insult ?’’ 

‘* Peace, old man!’’ said Claude, excitedly. 

‘¢ | have a prior claim. Before the face 

Of man and Heaven, I urge it! I outbid 

Your sordid huckster for your priceless jewel 

As he spoke, he threw upon the table a large pocket-book. 

‘‘ There is the sum twice told! Blush not to take it ; 

There’s not a coin that is not bought and hallowed 

In the cause of nations with soldier’s blood.”’ 

Beauseant uttered a fierce oath, but Pauline started forward, trembling in 
every limb. 

‘* That voice!’’ she cried, looking doubtfully at the bronzed young colonel. 
** Thou art——’’ 

‘* Thy husband !’’ said Melnotte, clasping her in his arms. 

‘*Look up! Look up, Pauline! for I can bear 

Thine eyes! The stain is blotted rom my name. 

I have redeemed mine honor. I can call 

On France to sanction thy divine forgiveness ! 

Oh, joy! Oh, rapture! By the midnight watchfires, 

Thus have I seen thee !—thus foretold this hour! 

And midst the roar of battle, thus have heard 

The beating of thy heart against my own!”’ 

Beauseant and Glavis who had come to witness his friend’s triumph, were 
so brought face to face with Claude’s scorn. Foiled in their revenge they slunk 
away like the cowards that they were, and left Pauline in her husband’s arms. 
Poor Madame Deschappelles was somewhat mollified when she learned that the 
young hero Colonol Marier and Claude Melnotte were one. She did not with- 
hold her blessing either when Monsieur Deschappelles said warmly,— 

‘* You have won love and honor, nobly, sir! Take her—be happy both! ”’ 

‘*Ah!’’ said Melnotte, folding Pauline to his heart, ‘‘ the same love that 
tempts us into sin, if it be true love, works out its redemption! And he who 
seeks repentance for the Past, should woo the Angel Virtue in the Future.”’ 


'’? 


N.B.—Our steel-plate frontispiece this month shows Pauline, the Lady of 
Lyons, in the scene at Melnotte’s cottage where she heaps upon Claude her 
scornful reproaches.—EDITOR. 
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MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE. 


Blanche Willis Howard’s new novel, “Aul- 
nay Tower,”’ is a Franco-German story. 

Rossini’s widow left her fortune for the con- 
struction of a “home” for aged French and 
Italian singers. The institution will probably 
be erected in the suburbs of Paris, at Autenil, 
in the Pare de Saint-Perine. 


The bi-centenaries of Bach and Handel 
have been celebrated at Zurich by a four days’ 
festival. Julius Otto Opel has published in 
this connection, several pamphlets full of in- 
teresting details relating to the old masters. 


“ Germinal,’ Zola’s latest, is to be dram- 
atized by M. Busnach, with the author’s co- 
operation and assistance. 


One of Dumas’ plays, “ Diane de Lys,” has 
not yet been produced in this country, and 
Modjeska intends to appear in the title vo/e. 


The oldest of the living French dramatists 
is M. Dupin, who wrote Le Voyage a Cham- 
bord, played at the Vaudeville in 1803. He is 
ninety-four years old. M. Meissonier is the 
oldest French painter living, but his exact age 
is unknown. It is estimated at from seventy 
to eighty. In the army, General de Marion 
carries of the palm for age, being ninety-nine. 
In the navy, Admiral Curton de la Pulisse, is 
the oldest man. He is eighty-seven. There 
is, however, a chemist, M. Chevreul, who is 
older than any of these, being just one hun- 
dred. 


“The Last of the Darrells”’ is a new novel 
by James Payn. 


Poe’s works have been translated and pub- 
® 


lished in Paris. 

The daughter of Cyrus W. Field is writing a 
Story of Sicilian life. 

John Ruskin’s age is sixty-six. 

Albani left the stage before her voice gave 
out. It is said that she sings yet as well as 
ever. Ata charitable concert given in Paris, 
she gave a solo which showed her voice to be 
as splendid as ever, even in its lowest register. 

Ruskin’s first work was his “ Modern 
Painters.’”” Ruskin was a disciple of Turner’s 
school and the pupil of Copler, Fielding, and 
J. D. Harding. 

A notable event of recent occurrence is the 
death of William A. Pond, of New York, 
whose entire energies have been devoted to the 
publication of music in this country, to its im- 


portation, and to the sale of musical instru- 
ments, in which line of trade he attained a 
wide reputation. 


Merly, the famous French baritone who 
died lately, was ruined by politics. One who 
knew his career, says that-“In the reign of 
Napoleon III he was a great favorite at the 
opera. One evening, soon after he began 
his éngagement there, the Emperor and Em- 
press came to hear him. The piece was 
Guillaume Tell, and everything went well up 
to the famous phrase, “ L’independance ou la 
mort!’’ Merly advanced as nearly as he 
could get to the Imperial box, and thundered 
out the words at its occupants, shaking his fist 
in their direction at the same time. The house 
was stupefied. The Emperor repaid the insult 
with a contemptuous smile and shrug of the 
shoulders. Merly refused to make the apology 
which the director insisted on next day; and 
his connection with the opera, and with it the 
prospect of rising to the summit of his profes- 
sion, came to an untimely end.” 


A new Corregio has been discovered and re- 
stored. It is another “Holy Family.” The 
old master painted comparatively little else. 


Five large granite statues of Rameses II 
have been unearthed at Luxor. 


Eastman Johnson has finished a portrait of 
President Cleveland. 


The new cathedral at Moscow is built in the 
Greeco-Byzantine style, covers 73,000 square 
feet, and has cost $12,000,000. It has five 
cupolas, on which goo pounds of gold were 
used as embellishment, and thirteen bells, the 
largest half as big again as the “Great Paul” in 
London. The largest door weighs thirteen tons, 
and cost $310,000. The marble in the building 
cost $1,500,000. 


Nicola de Giosa, the composer, recently de- 
ceased, was a pupil of Ruggi, Zingarelli and 
Donizetti, and the author of many operas, of 
which the most successful was Don Checco, per- 
formed at Naples in 1850. 


The death of Helen Hunt Jackson (“H. H.”’) 
has occasioned much regret. Her recent novel, 
“ Ramona,” the best thing she wrote, had ex- 
cited ardent expectations of future achievements 
in a line of work almost new to her. 


America produces many singers but few 
composers. 
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FASHIONS. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts. ; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts. ; Pants, 25 cts.; 
Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 

Description of Fashions. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of blue gray veloutine. 
The skirt is plain in front, kilted in the back, 
with side panels embroidered in beads; a puff 
trims the skirt all around set up about three 
inches from the edge. Plain bodice with 
heart-shaped piece embroidered to correspond 
with skirt, and a puff forming yoke; the sleeves 
are also finished with embroidery in beads. 
Ribbon velvet dog-collar, bow upon right 
shoulder, and around the waist tied in long 
loops and ends upon the left side. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of maroon faille. 
The skirt is edged with a narrow plaiting, the 
front of frisé or curled velvet, the back plaited. 
The overskirt is trimmed with passementerie 
and bead ornaments in front, bouffante in the 
back. Bodice of frisé velvet with short vest, 
and cuffs of plain velvet. Bonnet of plain 
velvet trimmed with gilt lace and wings. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress made of two shades 
of brown winter canvas and velvet. The skirt 
is plaited of the canvas of the lighter shade 
with the left side panel of velvet. The jacket 
bodice has a pointed vest with belt underneath, 


with plaited scarfs crossing it, and pointed 
piece of velvet finishing the neck. Hat of 


felt, faced and trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Walking or carriage dress of green 
cloth. The skirt is plain down the front, 
fastened with buttons, and a band of cork trim- 
mings down the right side. The left side. is 
opened to show a panel of cork. Jacket bodice 
with vest trimmed also with cork trimming; this 
is one of the latest novelties. Velvet hat 
trimmed with velvet and velvet flowers. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of 
ladies wrap made of ploughed plush. It is 
trimmed with lace, passementerie, and jetted 
fringe. Bonnet of gilt trimmed with velvet 
and flowers. 


Fig. 7.—Walking dress for miss of fourteen 
made of wood-brown serge. The underskirt is 
kilted, each kilt being finished with a length 
wise row of braid sewed upon it; the front of 
the overskirt is made of folds, the back straight 
and looped, edged all around with the braid, 
Jacket bodice edged tocorrespond. Large felt 
hat trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 8.—Walking dress for young girl of 
sixteen made of navy blue flannel. The skirt is 
laid in double box plaits, edged with a broad 
braid in checker board pattern, red and blue. 
The overskirt is short in front, bouffante in the 
back. Jacket with sailor collar embroidered 
in the corners, with belt and cuffs to match the 
trimming upon the skirt. Felt hat trimmed 
with surah. 

Fig. 9.—Sailor fichu made of embroidered 
cream muslin. This is a pretty addition toa 
costume for house wear. 

- Fig. 10.—Fichu composed of cream Otto- 
man silk, embroidered with gold beads and 
cream sprigged muslin; a spray of moss rose- 
buds with foliage is placed on the right side, 
and a bow of ribbon at the back of the neck. 

Figs. 11 and 12,—Linen collar and habit 
shirt for lady; Fig. 12 shows how the collar is 
shaped; Fig. 11 when completed and trimmed 
with lace; this is one of the latest novelties. 

Fig. 13.—Ladies’ costume made of wool 
goods. The skirt is laid in large box plaits, 
with a narrow kilting below. The drapery is 
short in front, long in the back. Pointed 
bodice, bow upon collar and upon sleeves. 
Full directions for making this dress is given 
in lessons upon dressmaking. 

Figs. 14 and 15.Front and back view of 
ladies’ house or street costume made of Ploméd 
color bison serge. The front and sides of under- 
skirt are trimmed with a box plaited ruffle with 
braiding design upon it, the back is plain; a 
narrow kilting edges the skirt all around. The 
overdress is caught up in front by plaits falling 
in opposite directions, and is finished with 
braiding; the back hangs straight at one side, 
looped up high upon the other. Jacket bodice 
braided down the front, with vest, collar and 
cuffs of velvet. Velvet hat trimmed with 
velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 16.—Ladies’ chemise trimmed with 
muslin and Jace insertion and edging. 
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Fig. 17.—Ladies’ chemise trimmed with lace 
insertion and edging, with ribbon run through 
tied in bows. 

Fig. 18.—Infant’s dress made of nainsook 
muslin. The skirt has narrow tucks above the 
hem, the deep yoke is made entirely of tucks; 
it is edged with a narrow embroidered edge. 
The neck and sleeves are trimmed with an in- 
sertion and edging. 

Fig. 19.—Ladies’ muslin skirt trimmed with 
a deep ruffle formed of embroidery, insertion 
and tucks. 

Fig. 20.—Ladies’ muslin skirt trimmed with 
an embroidered ruffle and tucks all around; 
with plain ruffles up the back to form a sup- 
port for the dress skirt. 

Fig. 21.—Infant’s bib, edged with insertion 
and trimming. 

Fig. 22.—Ladies’ night dress, with the front 
formed of rows of tucks and insertion; the 
collar and cuffs are made to correspond. 

Fig. 23,.—Ladies’ night dress, the front 
formed of rows of tucks divided by herring- 
bone or feather stitch ; the front edge is finished 
with a flouncing; collar and sleeves are 
trimmed to correspond. 

Figs. 24 and 25.—Front and back view of 


-dress for child of four years, made of figured 


wool goods and surah silk. The skirt is kilted, 
with jacket, both made of woolen, full plastron 
and sash of the surrah. 

Fig. 26.—Walking costume for girl of seven 
years, made of courdoroy. The skirt is plain, 
with revers of white cloth at the sides, jacket 
with revers of the same. Plastron of surah, for- 
ming a sash in the back. Bonnet of the same 
faced with velvet and trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 27.—Walking costume for girl of six 
years, made of embroidered cashmere. The 
skirt is kilted, the front breadth being of plain 
cashmere embroidered ; this can be put in plain 
of velvet or velveteen, of a contrasting color 
if preferred. Short jacket with added basques 


coming beneath, formed of striped plush, the 
collar and cuffs are of the same. Hat of cash- 
mere trimmed with plush and feathers. 

Figs. 28 and 29.—Front and back view of 
ladies’ house dress, made of broche wool 
goods; the skirt hangs plain. The bodice is 
pointed, plaited in front, the back plain with 
plaited folds coming down from the shoulders 
to the waist, the piece between these folds 
being of plain material. Ribbon loops and 
ends at left side, pointed back and front of 

ice. 

Fig. 30.—Bonnet made of tinsel and wood- 

VoL. CXI.—3o. 


brown chenille, trimmed with velvet and tinsel 
leaves and velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 31.—Bonnet made of black net, stud- 
ded with jet, trimmed with jet birds, flowers 
and ribbon. 

Fig. 32.—Bonnet of ruby velvet trimmed 
with steel beads, lace and feathers. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 


Woolen goods of a plain color promise to 
remain in favor for street costumes during the 
coming season; silks, satins and velvets will 
be more generally reserved for house and car- 
riage toilettes. The novelty in wool fabrics is 
the introduction of bouclé effects, having curled 
loops of the fabric woven in stripes, palms, or 
other figures as borders, or else covering the 
entire surface of the cloth; in the*latter case 
the material resembles Astrakhan cloth, but is 
much lighter and less shaggy. Those with 
the loops covering the entire surface are some- 
what similiar to Jersey goods, and are very 
desirable for jackets to be worn with skirts of 
plain woolens, diagonals, or goods bordered with 
bands of the bouclé stuff; they, however, will 
only be becoming to slight figures, as they are 
so full and thick as to add considerably to the 
size. Serges are shown in a variety of colors; 
bayadere bouclé stripes are shown for the skirts 
and vests of these. Camel’s hair serges are 
shown in fine qualities, soft yet rough on the 
surface, like the bison cloths so popular the 
past season; these come in dark plain colors, 
and in mixtures of a dark color with black, 
such as red with black and green, or blue with 
black, while brown, drab,.and sage colors are 
dashed with red or blue. They also come in 
black as well as in colors, some of the latter 
have frisé figures, palms, and stripes, or a frisé 
border near one selvedge; they are forty-eight 
inches wide. Plomé, or lead color, dark 
green, marine blue, and russet brown are the 
most fashionable colors. 

One of the new wool stuffs has diagonal 
lines woven in double rows, that are so wide 
and so prominent that they resemble soutache 
braid applied in bias rows; these heavy 
diagonals are to be used for redingotes, basques 
and jackets, with borders and large buttons of 
fur as trimmings. Cloths of all the plain grades 
are again shown; they vary very little in quality 
from those worn last season; they come in all 
the new shades and make a cheap, useful dress 
for general wear. 

In silks, some very gorgeous designs and 
qualities are shown ; soft silks bid fair to be the 
first choice; faille francaise, Bengaline, and 
Sicilienne are all shown. Veloutine is a name 
given to the softest of these new repped silks 
with a rich yet dull lustre like that on velvet ; 
these are all to be combined with plush or velvet 
for costumes. Both plain and figured velvets are 
shown for dresses, while very large frisé figures 
are shown for cloaking velvets. A gold ground 
with blue figures was prettily combined with 
plain blue in a-gown, while equally attractive 
was a wood-brown with frisé velvet in three 
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shades. Plomé color is most successful in 
monotone, showing two or three shades of one 
color, or else in combination with black. 
Arabesques, scrolls, and curved figures gen- 
erally, are on these corded silks and velvets. 
Plush is also imported again in tartan plaids, 
in stripes, dotted with gilt or lead as if beaded, 
and in the ribbed cross lines called ploughed 
plush. 

Plaids are shown in a variety of styles both 
for misses and children; they do not seem to 
prove attractive for older persons unless of 
very quiet colors and a mere check or almost 
invisible line ; they are, however, always pretty 
for children, their gay coloring forming a har- 
monious whole when combined with plain 
goods in a costume. 

Tailor-made suits are more popular than 
ever, many of them have a straight under and 
upper skirt. The lower skirt is finished per- 
fectly plain, while the long overskirt falls in 
plaits from the waist down, with an open space 
on one side or both, or else plain in front with 
plaits in the back caught up in a careless man- 
ner high upon one side. Vests are to continue 
popular and are to be worn in a variety of 
shapes, narrow and broad, long and short, some 
almost entirely covered over except at the 
lower part of the corsage, while its companion 
merely fills in the space from the notched collar 
to the throat. _Polonaises are revived; it isa 
long time since they have been worn, and the 
different modifications have been made on 
basques and jackets; now modistes can try re- 
modelling polonaises to suit fashion’s vagaries. 

New long coats that cover the wearer from 
the throat to the foot are to be adopted for 
cool days in the autumn months. They are 
made of blue or brown cloth, with a plastron 
and standing collar of light fawn or gray cloth, 
giving the appearance of a dress of the light 
color beneath. The coat has revers turning 
back from the top of the darts upward, notched 
like the collar of a man’s morning coat, and 
trimmed with frogs of metal braid in the new 
copper colors and f/omé color, The skirt 
hangs smoothly and quite full, yet it is cut 
without plaits in the back. 

Braiding promises to be very fashionable ; 
this is pleasant and easy work and is especi- 
ally attractive for children’s clothing. 

It is predicted that small bonnets will con- 
tinue popular, although as yet rather early to 
speak with absolute certainty. The greatest 
novelty that appears.in milliners’ goods is the 
combination of wool with silk goods. Wool 
braids a fourth of an inch wide are plaited in 
basket patterns with many gilt threads forming 
cross bars ; this fabric is used for the crowns or 
the brims of bonnets in combination with cloth 
or velvet, or, the whole bonnet is made of it. 
LEtincelle, or sparkling tinsel, is seen in all 
fabrics from the heaviest plush to the lightest 
fabrics; these threads are of every colored 
metal, copper, silver, lead or gold spun out to 
a marvellous thinness; they are then used for 
the most elaborate all over embroideries upon 
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different materials. Gold will not be as much 
used as the past season, and the other metals 
will be less glaring and give an air of quiet 
richness to the costly winter fabrics. 

Velvet bonnets are made entirely of folds, 
crossing each other upon the crown and form- 
ing a point there and another upon the brim; 
beads and lace are used to ornament them, also 
feathers, both long and short ostrich tips. For 
the demi-season a stylish hat is of black straw, 
with the crown nearly covered with fans of red 
velvet that begin in the middle or top of the 
crown and descend to the brim. Three black- 
birds made of fine jet beads are placed with 
their outspread wings against the front of the 
crown, and are large enough to cover it; these 
are the only ornament, 

For young girls the blouse bodice, with short 
round basque, fastened round the waist with a 
belt is fashionable. This bodice is gathered 
front and back on to a plain square shoulder- 
piece; the sleeves are gathered at the wrists 
on to plain bands matching the belt. The 
skirt is arranged in wide treble plaits, generally 
trimmed with a band of embroidery or of some 
figured material ; over this there is a very short 
tunic skirt, draped up very high in front, and 
looped up into a sort of puff at the back. 

A model of this style is made of drab twilled 
cashmere, with a belt, wristband, and deep 
border above the hem of red and brown 
checked woolen material. The hat is made 
of the same drab cashmere as the dress, trimmed 
with an enormous bow of brown and red 
checked surah and an aigrette of bright red 
feathers. 

Silk handkerchiefs are now the fashion for 
ladies. They have embroidered or printed 
hems, representing flowers or animals. Some 
are entirely covered withthem. This is a very 
peculiar whim for ladies, and not at all pretty 
or appropriate, but unfortunately dame fashion 
never takes such matters into consideration 
when she sends forth her decrees. High 
collars and ruchings are no longer seen on 
fashionable dresses, the veriest strips of surah, 
tulle, tussore, or canvas folds, are tacked round, 
the neck and sleeves. The aim is to make 
the throat look as thin as possible; this is very 
unbecoming as a general thing and especially 
to the hands, which never look so small as 
when ruffles areoverthem. One would think, 
also, that this tightness round the neck might 
be a herald that a drooping head-dress was 
coming in fashion, high hairdressing better 
suiting high collars and full ruchings. It is 
rumored that long skirts are again coming into 
fashion ; the plain skirts that are rapidly gaining 
favor seem to be a step in that direction, if so 
there will be many different modes devised for 
looping them for out-door wear, and we will 
likely copy from the Greeks and Romans of 
old, and from the old English costumes, all of 
which were gracefnl as well as convenient, 
The old German style is also very pretty, with 
the skirt looped up on one side through the 
satchel rings. 
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Notes from our Foreign Correspondent. 


Paris is thronged with visitors, and the shops 
are gay with the variety and beauty of the 
novelties displayed which find ready purchasers. 
Embroidery, bead work, and braiding are all 
fashionable for autumn and winter costumes ; 
galloons are rather less fashionable than last 
season, unless covered with beads ; those stud- 
ded with small steel knobs are also in great 
favor. The latest models for woolen costumes 
are of cashmere, serge, or light cloth, quite 
plain and in dark shades of color, the skirt 
round and plaited with a very short draped 
puff; the tunic is quite short, draped a little 
on the left side, trimmed with a deep border in 
braid work over a netted ground, embroidered 
with gold and with a few metallic beads; the 
short bodice with small basque opens with two 
revers over a vest covered with braidwork; 


this pattern is very simple but extremely elegant, . 


and can be made in any color. 

Some dresses of woolen fabrics are made 
with a plain skirt embroidered half way up 
with large floral patterns, composed of woolen 
braid combined with fine silk soutache. This 
pretty style is generally worked in camaicu 
style, that is, with the pattern of a darker shade 
of the same color as the material; but it can 
also be made in dark blue over gray, in red 
over dark blue, and soon. Chenille and silk 
network are very fashionable, and have taken 
the place of open work materials in costumes. 
The newest fichus are pretty, and are composd 
of softest muslin or lace, with a gathered frill 
of lace commencing at the back of the neck, 
carried across the back and down one side 
only, the other being left plain. They are 
gathered in at the waist, sometimes with a 
handsome clasp or ornament. A lace scarf is 
now often seen on a low, sleeveless evening 
bodice, fastened at the back of the arm, carried 
over it and looped to the bodice (forming a 
sleeve) then drawn down, and fastened to the 
side of the skirt. Short lace scarfs are ar- 
ranged as vests down the front of both day and 
evening bodices, and strapped across with 
colored velvet, with handsome buttons or orna- 
ments on one side. Possessors of old lace are 
carefully bringing forth their hoards, for lace 
is now the thing, and the older and finer it is 
the more valuable and desired. Sashes painted 
in water-colors and signed by well known 
artists are the extravagance of the moment with 
fashionable Parisiennes. 

A novel design in fancy jewelry is a wasp, 
wonderfully true to nature, settling on a gold 
bar, flanked by a diamond stud at each end. 
Two gold watch cocks mounted as a brooch is 
novel. Discarded mess jacket buttons are now 
regarded as spoil, and placed close together 
round the edge of the Zouave jackets, that are 
becoming so fashionable. Larger buttons are 
fixed at distances to a chain and put down one 
side of the front of a bodice. 

There is some pretty new fancy note paper 
now being used, called the Royal Irish, in pale 
green, with a shamrock in natural color. An- 





other and much more startling kind is red, 
with a rough-edged surface, and a flight of 
swallows proceeding from one corner. Another 
variety has an excellent facsimile of a penny 
piece slipped through a torn slit in one corner 
of the paper, with “a penny for your thoughts ”’ 
written underneath. All sorts of fancy paper 
is in vogue with colored butterflies and other 
designs, and the most fascinating boxes are 
sold as small gifts. The last idea is to have a 
watch fixed into one side of a cardcase; it is 
placed on the inside of the cover, so does not 
show from the outer. The fashionable flowers 
of the day for the nonce for placing about 
rooms are the white lilies, which are cut with 
as long stalks as possible and put into tall 
flower receptacles. 

Aprons are beginning to be worn again. 
Among a few novelties are some made of 
cheese-cloth; one yard is sufficient, with a strip 
cut off for the belt; the hem should be five 
inches deep, and there should be a band either 
of silk embroidered lace, or cross stitch, above 
a bow of ribbons to match, placed at the side. 
The new canvas cloth is utilized for aprons by 
drawing some threads in three stripes down 
the centre, and threading ribbon through the 
perpendicular lines. - The ordinary cotton 
canvas is also employed, made with broad box- 
plaits and rows of satin ribbon between the 
plaits. A novel feature in these aprons is that 
they form a part and parcel of the large square 
collar attached to them, making a most impor- 
tant dress trimming. The bibs often are mere 
half handkerchiefs, coming from the shoulder 
and crossing in front. The bands around the 
waist increase in width. A novel make for 
a bib is two pieces plaited at the side and 
caught together with four looped bows. Pink 
silk and plush aprons are new and stylish. 

Embroidered lace is one of the crazes of the 
day. Old fashioned black lace scarfs are now 
worked in gold thread, and arranged in 
plastrons. White lace is embroidered in silks 
of various colors and does duty likewise as full 
plastrons. A vast deal of embroidery is used 
on dresses, the parts being ornamented with 
beads or chainstitch in silver, gold, or steel 
thread. The same embroideries appear upon 
ribbons in both wide and medium widths, and 
these, too, are used for plastrons that are con- 
tinued into draperies, the narrower ribbons 
forming loops down the sides of the skirts. 

I cannot refrain before closing to note two 
mantles seen at Pingat’s, whose mantles are 
chefs d’ euvre ; also a tea gown which deserves 
special mention. It was of cream broché 
satin, the design being pines, outlined in small 
green leaves and flowerets, and trimmed with 

old braid and shaded green beads. In front, 
rom the throat to the feet, there was a drapery 
of twine-colored gauze worked in green and 
gold. One mantle was of cream color Sici- 
lienne bordered with emu feathers, and another 
of bright steel gauze lined with satin, very 
effective and novel. With the latter there was 
a muff to match. Fashion. 
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Fig. 1. 
Fig. 1. Wall Basket. 
This wall basket is made of a Willow- 
basket with two divisions, stained yellow- 
brown, and varnished. It is trimmed with a 
triangular piece of red plush, the straight side 
measuring twelve inches in length. To it, 
another piece of plush of a different 
color, and cut into fantastic vandykes, 
is joined. Both piecesareembroidered J 
with crewel, stem, knotted, chain, and 
feather-stitch, with silks and Smyrna 
wools. Bows of ribbon, pompons, and 
tassels of silk and wool are then added, 
as in illustration. 


Fig. 2. Crochet Design. 


This design may be used for pin- 
cushion covers, doilies, etc. Make a 
chain the length required. 

First Row: One treble into each of 
ten chain, ten chain, pass over ten 
stitches. Repeat from the beginning 
of the row. 

SECOND Row: One treble into each 
of four stitches, two chain, pass over 





two stitches, one treble into each of four 
next stitches, ten chain, pass over ten stitches. 
Repeat from the beginning of the row. 

THIRD Row: One treble into each of 
two stitches, two chain, pass over two stitches, 
one treble into each of two next stitches, two 
chain, pass ever two stitches, one treble into each 
of two next stitches, ten chain, pass over ten 
stitches. Repeat from the beginning of the row. 

FourTH Row: Like second row. 

FIFTH Row: Like first row. 

For the next five rows work the square 
of trebles over the chain square and so on 
alternately. 


Fig. 3 shows a design for a tidy to be 
worked on Java canvas, with silks or crewels. 
It is not necessary to place the border as near 
to the center figure as itis shown in the 
illustration. Four different designs for borders 
and corners are given; the tidy when finished 
should be fringed all around. The illustration 
would also serve for a pincushion, top worked 
in beads or zephyr. These are serviceable, 
pretty and inexpensive, and are usually edged 
all around with a bead fringe. 


Fig. 4. Beaded Border. 


Now that embroidery in beads is such a 
fashionable trimming for dresses and wraps, 
many ladies are ornamenting their garments 
themselves. It is pleasing work and a very 
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Figs. 5,6, 7. Tea Cloth. 

The foundation is linen, 
on which the square 
frame is embroidered in 
red cordonnet silk, ac- 
cording to the full-sized 
working design Fig. 6. 
The French knots are 
formed of gold thread. 
An outer border line is 
run in with button-hole 
stitch, and then the woof 
threads drawn out to form 
a fringe, which is formed 
in two rows of knots, as 
shown in Fig..7. The 
tassels are tied with red 
silk. 


es saat ene 
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Fig. 8. Shell-Stitch 
Mitten. 

Materials required :— 
Four No. 20 kniiting 
needles and four half- 
ounce balls of knitting 
silk. Fora pair of mit- 
tens corresponding to six 
and a half gloves, cast on 
70 stitches on one nee- ~ 
dle, and 20 on each of 
the other two. 

First Rounp: (a) Knit 
one plain, silk forward, 
one plain, silk forward, 
one plain, silk forward, 
one plain, silk forward, 
one plain, silk forward, 
three plain, purl two. 
Repeat from (a). 

SECOND RounpD: (4) 
‘Knit two together, nine 
plain, slip one, knit one, 
pass slipped stitch over, 
purl two. Repeat from 
(4). 

THIRD RovunpD: (¢) 
Knit two together, seven 
piain, slip one, knit one, 
pass slipped stitch over, 
great saving when done at home. This de- purl two. (Repeat from c). 
sign may be carried out with either beads or FourtH Rounp: (d) Knit two together, 
bugles, in jet or colored beads. It should be seven plain, purl two. Repeat from (¢). 
traced on the material as if for braiding, and Thirteen stitches are required for each shell, 
very strong silk should be used for the work. not counting the two purled stitches. If a 
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Fig. 4. 
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larger size is desired, yet Wy 
still not so much larger EN: \ se 18 
as to need the thirteen 





: stitches required for 
. another shell, one or two, 
f or more, may be added to 
7 the purled stitches. 

4 Repeat from second 
’ and fifth round till the 
5. wrist is the desired 
le length. Continue the 
of shells on the needle con- 
* taining thirty stiches 


d through to the end of the 
mitten. Knit four plain 





¥ on the first needle con- 
od taining twenty stitches, 

pick up a loop, knit the 

remainder plain. This 

begins the thumb. Knit 
‘ all the stitches on the two 
—~ twenty stitch needles 
ng plain except the last two 
lf- on each needle; these ai 
ng are purled. Knit four rounds between the twenty-seven stitches to take off forthe thumb. 
it- widenings for the thumb. Widen for the In place of these, cast on four to make the 
six thumb same as for plain mittens. When you requisite width for the hand. 
on have widened thirieen times you will have Knit the hand till it is long enough to reach to 
se the end of the little finger. Commence narrowing 
of on the plain needles. Narrow the first two of the first 

needle and the last two of the second. . Knit once 

nit round between each narrowing. Narrow three times on 
rd, these needles before beginning on the shell needle. 
rd, Narrow on each end of this needle and oftener if 
rd, necessary to keep the shell perfect. For instance, if you 
rd, have narrowed one stitch, 
rd, throw silk forward only 
vo. four times instead of five. 


_ In this case you will have 
but eight plain stitches in 





ine place of nine before 
ne, slipping and binding. 
ver, A little practice will make 
om this easy. 


When there are but 
eight stitches on the plain 





ves needles, begin to narrow 

ante. every round until you wig. 7. 

Vely have but three stitches on each needle. Draw the silk 
through these and fasten with a needle. 

her, When the thumb stitches are taken up, cast on three 
for the hand, which will give ten on each needle. Knit 

nell, plain to the thumb nail, then narrow at each end of each 

If a needle, knit three round plain, narrow as_ before. 
Continue till all are narrowed off. 
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Pig. 8. 


For the left hand mitten begin widening for 
the thumb at the end of the last plain needle, 
leaving four stitches after the last is taken up. 


Design for Sofa Pillow or Quilt. 
(See colored page in front of book.) 

The design is made of pieces of colored silk, 
satin, or velvet of the colors given, or those 
that the taste of the worker may prefer. The 
small, separate pieces show the full working 
size of the patches, with different designs for 
ornamenting them with embroidery in silks of 
various colors. When completed the patches 
are arranged according to the illustration, upon 
a solid block of velvet or satin, the edges 
hemmed neatly down and finished with a row 
of narrow edging in gold color silk. Each 
palm can be made of different colors, different 
shades of one color, or all of one color, 
embroidered with different designs and shades 
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of silks. For a sofa cushion, one block upon 
black velvet or plush is very handsome; the 
cushion lined with pink satin anda large bow 
of pink satin ribbon upon one corner. Fora 
quilt, the design is arranged on a similiar block 
of satin, the blocks being neatly sewed together. 


Infant’s High Necked Shirt. 


Use two-threaded, all wool, Saxony yarn; 
rubber needles of the ordinary size for such yarn. 

Cast on one hundred stitches ; knit thirty- 
two rows plain. This forms the shoulder. 

THIRTY-THIRD Row: Slip first stitch, 
narrow, the rest plain. 

THIRTY-FOURTH Row: All plain. 

THIRTY-FIFTH Row: Slip one, narrow, 
rest plain. 

THIRTY-SIXTH Row: AIl plain. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH Row: Slip one, narrow, 
rest plain. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH Row: Ail plain. 

THIRTY-NINTH Row: Slip one, narrow, 
rest plain. 

. ForTIETH Row: All plain. 

FORTY-FIRST Row: Slip one, narrow, rest 
plain. 

FORTY-SECOND Row: All plain. - 

FORTY-THIRD Row: Slip one, narrow, res 
plain. 

FORTY-FOURTH Row: All plain. 

FoRTY-FIFTH Row: Slip one, narrow, rest 
plain. 

You have now narrowed seven times on 
one edge; now knit fourteen rows plain. 
Bind off thirty-five stitches, then knit thirty- 
five stitches on the same needle again. This 
leaves an opening for the front. Now knit 
fourteen rows plain. Now widen one stitch at 
the beginning of every alternate needle 
(always slip first stitch until you have widened 
seven times). You will then have one hundred 
stitches again. Knit thirty-two plain rows, and 
half the shirt is done. Bind off thirty-five 
stitches for arm-hole; make thirty-five stitches 
again, then proceed as for the front, only 
omitting the opening in front. Bind off all 
the stitches and sew edges together from the 
bottom, leaving thirty-five stitches open for 
the other arm-hole. Sew the shoulders 
together. , 

For Sleeves. 

Cast on forty stitches; knit eighty-eight 
rows plain; bind off all but eleven stitches; 
knit these until a little square is formed; bind 
off. This makes a gusset for top of sleeve. 
Pick up the loops * on the lower edge of the 
sleeve on number fifteen steel needle; knit a 
ribbed wrist (two plain, seam two) about one 
and one-half inches long. Sew up the sleeve, 
trimming the side of gusset to the right side. 
Sew the point of gusset into lower notch of 
arm-hole. 

Crochet a row of shells on bottom of shirt. 
Face one side of opening in front with narrow, 
white ribbon and sew on three buttons. For 
holes, crochet a-looped edge on the other side 
and all around the neck. Run a white ribbon 
in holes, 
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Odds and Ends of Fancy Work. 

There are so many ornamental and pretty 
articles that can be made with a small outlay 
and careful looking over of rag-bags, that we 
think some suggestions may be useful to our 
readers about fashioning them. A pretty scrap- 
basket, or holder would be more correct, is 
made out of a gentleman’s old silk hat, or a 
high felt hat will answer if the former is not 
attainable. A drape is made of canton flannel, 
felt, or plush, trimmed around the edge with 
a fringe of various colors; over this fancy 
stitches, or a spray of flowers is worked; the 
brim is ornamented with fancy stitches, or en- 
tirely covered over with a ruche of ribbon ; cord 
is fastened at each side to hang it up by, the in- 
side lined with canton flannel or silesia. If you 
do not care to cover the hat with a drape, 
designs can be worked upon the hat itself, the 
inside lined and hung up; it is less graceful 
looking, however, than when trimmed other- 
wise, and shows, in our opinion, too clearly 
what it is. 


Old straw hats form a pretty receptacle for 
carrying work around in. The Leghorn flats 
are the best to make use of, although any large 
shade hat can be made to answer the purpose. 
The outside of the brim is covered with atrailing 
spray of wild roses, marguerites and forget-me- 
nots worked in the long Kensington stitch, a 
band of ribbon is passed around the crown and 
tied in a bow on the side. A bag-top of satin 
is sewed to the inside of the brim, aud drawn 
in at the top with narrow ribbons, whic also 
serve to carry it on the arm; the inside of the 
crown should. be neatly lined witha piece of 
the satin used for the bag top. 


A new sofa pillow is shaped like a huge 
egg with a large bow on each end. One of 
black plush is very handsome with large pink 
roses upon it, with bows of pink satin ribbon 
upon the ends and lining of the same. 


Pincushions are made in a variety of forms 
and vary in size from five to twelve inches; 
they are usually filled with bran. Small 
gilt baskets are converted into pincushions by 
being filled and stuffed, the tops covered with 
satin. There is a fashion just now for long, 
Narrow cushions, say fourteen inches long and 
four inches wide, embroidered in silks or satin, 
and edged with lace and cord. The Siamese 
Twin cushion is a novelty; it is two square 
cushions united just at one corner, with a loop 


of ribbon across the joining, so that they appear 
like a bow, the cushions each forming a loop, 
Another novelty is a sort of cup-flower, made 
of cardboard, covered with thin silk, having 
tiny floral sprays all over; in this cup a red 
silk pincushion is inserted. Another novelty 
is a pincushion like a miniature, puffed otto- 
man, the two cushions placed cornerwise across 
the other; they are made in oriental-patterned 
silk and edged with gold cord. The Granny 
cushions, with the cushion in the form of a 
face, surrounded with a frilled cap, are quaint 
and pretty; a dolls head can be dressed up. 


If you are a thrifty housewife, you should 
have a rag-bag, and we will tell you how to 
make one. ‘Take a strip of material the size of 
an ordinary chair back, linen or woolen stuff 
will do; embroider it at one end and fringe 
it, turn over the other end and work it to 
match, so that two rows of fringe and work 
appear one above the other. Sew a piece of 
muslin at the back to make the bag and some 
rings at the top, through which run cord; hang 
it on the wall of a sewing-room, and put scraps 
in it. 

The Japanese and palm fans are turned to 
all kinds of uses in the way of wall ornaments, 
work-bags, etc. The paper fans have satin 
bags over the lower part of the ribs, and two 
fastened together make a circle of color admir- 
able for wall decoration. One joined round, 
and thesend sticks cut off, covers a flower-pot 
well. The last use for a palm leaf fan is to 
cover it with plush, bordered with gold braid, 
and in the centre to fasten a photograph edged 
with the gold braid. It should be laid on 
cornerwise. 


A piece of wood with a cigar box at one 
end, having a place cut for the face of a shabby 
clock, the shelf and box covered with plush, 
velvet, or felt, makes a presentable ornament 
at a trifling cost. 


A pretty case to hang against a bedroom wall 
to hold slippers in is made of a foundation of a 
piece of wood, covered with Turkey red ; upon 
holland lined with buckram embroider a but- 
ter-fly; unite the wings by a body made of 
black velvet, make the antennz with wire, and 
the whole large enough for the slippers to lie 
in the bag attached behind the wooden found- 
ation, hidden by the butterfly. 


A small barrel is a capital receptacle for 
soiled linen instead of a hamper. Have it 
well cleaned and lined with chintz, the outside 
should be either painted or covered with Tur- 
key red embroidered with sprays; the lid must 
be covered or painted to correspond. 


A useful cupboard or book-case can be made 
of an old packing-box set on end, fitted with 
shelves, and a curtain attached to a small rod 
gathered across the front. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


To make an overskirt for the dress skirt we 
gave directions for last month, is our next care, 
and a suitable design will be found in Fig. 13. 
For the front drapery, cut one breadth of the 
material twenty-two inches long, and two 
breadths each sixteen inches long; join these 
three breadths together straight at the top, the 
long breadth in the middle. Slope the middle 
breadth at the bottom so that it graduates to 
the side breadths. To put this drapery exactly 
in the proper curve, run a tacking thread on 
the skirt, beginning at the side seams nine 
inches below the waist, and twenty inches 
below the waist in the center of front. Look 
well at the illustration, and put the tacking-line 
in the same slope as is shown in the illustration ; 
both sides are alike at the bottom of front 
drapery. You will now find it necessary, for 
arranging the front and back drapery properly, 
to put the skirt either on a stand or on a person. 
Fold the drapery exactly in half, then pin it to 
the centre tacking-line and run it to the skirt, 
taking care not to tighten the drapery; sew 
both sides on and begin the plaiting at the 
waist, first putting a mark in the center of the 
drapery. Plait the whole of the right side of 
drapery into a number of small deep plaits, and 


go exactly to the middle of the back; pin it 
there firmly. On the left side sew the turn- 
down piece over the ends of the front drapery. 
Carry the plait down seventeen inches, turn 
under eight inches, so that it forms a deep 
puff; sew this plait.ander the puff to the skirt 
and slip-stitch the outer plait an inch from the 
edge down to the skirt. The remainder of this 
side of the drapery must be turned under to 
form a second deep puff, which should termi- 
nate nine inches above the foot of the skirt. 
Now go to the right side and loop it up in the 
same way; this will leave the-center hanging 
loose, which must be looped up and sewn to 
the skirt about twenty-four inches below the 
waist. Plait the lower end of drapery, turn it 
under, allowing it to fall three inches lower in 
the center than at the sides; sew firmly to the 
skirt. For the pocket, take a piece of the 
bodice lining fifteen inches long and fourteen 
inches wide, double this lengthwise, turn over. 
two corners together to form a triangle of six 
inches, cut them off, face up the slanted top 
of the pocket with a piece of the dress material, 
turn the faced side out, and stitch down the 


short side and along the bottom, turn the pocket 
and stitch again about a quarter of an inch 
from the last stitching. Unpick the side seam 


vit 


pin it to the foundation from the front to the 
seam of the back breadth. Now arrange the 
left side of drapery ; at about two inches from 


of skirt, commencing ten inches below the 
waist, and pick out seven-and-a-half inches of 
the seam. Turn the skirt inside out, sew in 
the pocket so that the facing shows on the 
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the front make five plaits close together about 
two inches deep. When this is plaited, fasten 
it just below the waistband to the foundation; 
there will be a straight unplaited piece from 
these plaits to the seam of back breadth of 
foundation ; now take the end of the drapery 
and plait it up towards the waist. The drapery 
must fall quite loosely over the line it was 
tacked on at the bottom; sew the drapery 
strongly to the foundation just below the waist- 
band, where it has been pinned, and make it 
neat by hemming a piece of ribbon or binding 
over it. The sides will be made neat when 
placing the back drapery over them. Take 
three yards of the material cut in two, join 
them together and press the seam, turn under 
at each side at least three inches. Plait the 
drapery into a large triple box-plait wide 
enough to cover the back as far as the joins of 
the side drapery. The middle of this box- 
plait must go exactly to the middle of the back ; 
pin it there firmly. On the left side sew the 
turn-down piece over the ends of the front 
drapery. The middle of this box-plait must 


right side of skirt. At the top of the pocket 
a piece of tape ten inches long must be 
sewn to it, and afterwards fastened to the 
waistband. Crinoline is a great improvement 
plaited in the back of a skirt, even when 
steels, and a dress improver or bustle are 
worn. Take three breadths of crinoline, join 
them together, turn up a hem so that they will 
be fourteen inches deep, plait in three double 
box-plaits, allowing the center plait a little 
larger than those at the sides, bind it along the 
top with a piece of tape, sew it to the inside of 
foundation-skirt just on the lowest steel casing, 
and sew it down the sides to the seam of skirt. 
We gave directions for making the dress im- 
prover in some of the first articles, but for the 
benefit of our new subscribers and readers we 
will again do so. Take a piece of bodice 
lining and make a bag measuring nine inches 
across the bottom and seven inches across the 
top, seven inches deep; leave the top unsewn, 
fill it with horsehair and turn in the top and 
sew it closely. To keep the horsehair in its 
place take a needle and thread and knot it at 
intervals quite through as a mattress is knotted. 
This is sewn to eye side of band, putting the 
center to center of band; put a hook on the 
loose side of improver and an eye on the band 
of skirt to fasten it to. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Kitchen. 

In washing dishes never pile dishes up in a 
dishpan. Begin with a pan half filled with 
hot soapy water. Wash glasses first. Slip 
them in sideways, so that the hot water will 
touch outside and inside at once, and then 
there will be no danger of breaking from un- 
Wash one at a time, and 
wipe instantly without draining or rinsing. 
Wash the silver and wipe at once, as it keeps 
bright longer if wiped out of hot soapy water. 
Keep a cake of silver soap at hand, and rub 
each piece of silver as soon as discolored. 
Then wash the china, beginning with the cups, 
saucers, pitchers, and least greasy dishes, and 
changing the water as soon as cool or greasy. 
Place these dishes in the rinsing-pan with the 
cups inside up and plates resting on the edges, 
that they may be scalded inside as well as out- 
side, and drain quickly. Scald and wipe im- 
mediately. Where there is only one woman 
for “cook, waitress, hostess, and kitchen girl,” 
it is well, after the table is cleared and the 
dishes neatly packed, to wash first the kitchen 
dishes, and pots and kettles; then with clean 
water and towels wash and wipe the table 
dishes. The hands will be left in much better 
condition than when the pots and kettles are 
washed last. Do not become wedded to the 
idea that dishes can only be washed in a sink. 
If your pantry or cook-room be some distance 
from your sink, and have a broad shelf or table 
in it, take your dishpan to the pantry, wash 
and wipe your dishes there, and in this way 
save a few of the unnecessary steps which soon 
amount to miles with many weary house- 
keepers. Never wash a bread-board in an iron 
sink. The iron will leave a black mark on 
the board, which it is difficult to remove. 
Wash the board on the table where you have 
used it; use cold water, and scrub occasionally 
with sand soap. In scraping dough from the 
board, scrape with the grain of the wood, and 
hold the knife in a slanting direction, to pre- 
vént roughening the surface of the board. 
Wash, and wipe dry; never let dough accumu- 
late in the cracks if there are any. Have one 
board for bread and pastry, and keep it smooth. 
Use a smaller board for rolling crumbs, pound- 
ing and cleaning fish, cutting up meat, and 
chopping suet or fruit. Never put pans and 
kettles half filled with water on the stove to 
soak. It only hardens whatever may have 
adhered to the kettle, and makes it much more 


difficult to clean. Keep them full of cold 
water, and soak them away from the heat. A 
refrigerator should be examined daily and kept 
thoroughly clean. If a suitable brush cannot 
be had, a long stiff wire with a bit of cloth on 
the end should be used to clean the drain-pipe. 
Pour boiling washing soda water through it 
every other day, and do not forget to wash off 
the slime that adheres to the water-pan. Fish, 
onions, cheese, any strong vegetables, lemons, 
or meat, should not be kept in the same ice-box 
with milk or butter. Milk will sour quickly 
if put into dishes which have not been scalded. 
They should first be washed in clear cold water, 
then in hot soapy water, then rinsed in clear 
boiling water, and wiped with a dry fresh 
towel. Do not forget to scrape the seams and 
grooves of a double boiler. Ironware should 
be washed, outside as well as inside, in hot 
soapy water, rinsed in clean hot water, and 
wiped dry, not with the dishcloth, but with a 
dry towel. Dripping-pans and other greasy 
dishes should be scraped and wiped with soft 
paper, which will absorb the grease. The 
paper will be found useful in kindling the fire 
and is a great saving of water, which is some- 
times an object. A tablespoonful of soda 
added to the water will facilitate the cleaning. 
Kitchen mineral soap or pumice stone may be 
used freely on all dishes. It will remove the 
stains from white knife handles, the brown sub- 
stance that adheres to earthen or tin baking- 
dishes, and the soot which collects on pans 
and kettles used over a wood or kerosene fire. 
Tins should be washed in clean, hot soapy 
water. Rub them frequently with mineral 
soap, and they may be kept as bright as when 
new. Saucepans and other tin or granite 
dishes browned by use, may be cleaned by 
letting them remain half an hour in boiling 
soda water, then rubbing with a wire dishcloth 
or stiff brush. A new tin coffee pot, if never 
washed on the inside with soap, may be kept 
much sweeter. Wash the outside, and rinse 
the inside thoroughly with clear water. Then 


put it on the stove to dry, and when dry rub 
the inside well with a clean, dry cloth. All 
the brown sediment may be wiped off in that 
way, but a soapy dishcloth should never be put 
inside. Keep a granite pan near the sink to 
use in washing vegetables, and use the hand- 
basin only for its legitimate purpose. Pare 
vegetables into the pan, and not into the sink 
as is so frequently done. Clear up as you 
work; it takes but a moment then, and saves 
much time and fatigue afterward. 
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RECIPES. 


Broiled Mackerel. 
Ingredients —Mackerel, 
Butter. 

Split the fish down the back ; be careful to 
scrape all the thin black skin from the inside. 
Wipe dry and lay on a greased gridiron ; broil 
on one side brown, and then on the other. 
The side that has the skin on should be turned 


to the fire first. Melted butter may be 
poured over it when served. 
Veal Loaf. 
Ingredients —Three pounds of the round of 
veal, 


Bread crumbs, 

Half a pound of salt pork, 
Three eggs, 

One tablespoonful of salt and 


black pepper, 
Half a teaspoonful of Cayenne 


pepper. 

Boil the veal, and when cold, chop fine, add 
bread crumbs until stiff, the pork chopped fine 
and seasoning, mix/all together in a loaf, break 
one egg on the loaf and rub over it, scatter 
bread crumbs over this, and steam two hours 
and a half. Slice warm or cold. 


Side Dish of Cold Meat. 
Ingredients—Any kind of cold meat, 
One ounce of butter, 
Seasoning, 
One egg, 
One large slice of bread soaked 
in boiled milk, 
Drippings. 

Chop one cupful of meat, season, and add 
the one egg well beaten, butter and the soaked 
bread, mix all the ingredients well together; 
form into round cakes, and fry in nice drippings. 


Graham Bread. 
Ingredients.—White flour, 
Butter and sugar, 
Graham flour. 

Set the sponge with white flour, and in the 
morning add butter and sugar well creamed, in 
the proportion of half a cup of each to two 
loaves. Add one-third of white flour and two 
of Graham till thick enough to handle. Mould 
ten minutes, then form into loaves. Let it rise 
but not so light as white bread and bake rather 
longer. 


Corn Meal Mush. 
Ingredients —Corn meal, 

Water, 

Salt, 

Cream. 

Put into your kettle nearly as much water 
as you wish of mush; when it boils stir in the 
meal evenly until a thin mush is formed. Let 
it cook slowly for an hour, add salt to your 
taste. The coarser the meal the longer it 
should be cooked. Serve with cream, to which 
sugar may be added if preferred. 

Broiled Potatoes. 
Ingredients.—Cold boiled potatoes, 
Butter, 

Bread crumbs. 

Cut the potatoes in slices a third of an inch 
thick. Dip them in melted butter and fine 
bread crumbs. Place in a double broiler and 
broil over a fire that is not too hot. Garnish 
with parsley, and serve on a hot dish; or, 
season with salt and pepper, toast until a deli- 
cate brown, arrange on a hot dish, and season 
with butter. 

Green Tomato Sauce. 
Ingredients.—Large green tomatoes, 
Cayenne pepper, salt, 
Ground cloves, allspice. 

Cut the stems out of the tomatoes, and stew 
until tender; press through a sieve; season 
highly with cayenne pepper, salt and the spices; 
boil the pulp until thick. Worcestershire sauce 
may be added if liked. 


Tomato Savoy. 


Ingredients —Four pounds of tomatoes, 
One pint of vinegar, 
Two pounds of sugar, 
Cinnamon, cloves, and mace. 
Peel and slice the tomatoes, adding the 
vinegar, sugar and spices. Boil half an hour 
and bottle, corking tightly to exclude the air. 
If not exposed to mould, this will keep for 
years in a dry closet. 
Milk Cookies. 
Ingredients.—Two cups of sugar, 
One cup of butter, 
One cup of sour milk, 
Three eggs, 
One teaspoonful of soda. 
Sour milk is so little used since the advent 
of baking powder, that few modern cooks know 
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how to dispose of a cup of sour milk or cream. 
Here is an old time and most excellent recipe 
for sour cream or milk cvokies. Mix the 
butter and sugar together, add the milk and 
soda and the eggs well beaten; mix soft, roll 
thin. When the cookies are cut out, sift granu- 
lated sugar over them, and roll it by pressing 
the rolling-pin gently over the cakes, taking 
care not to flatten them too much. 
White Cocoanut Cake. 
Ingredients.—W hites of five eggs, 
One and a half cupfuls of sugar, 
Piece of butter the size of an egg, 
Three level teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, 
One teaspoonful of lemon flavor- 
ing, 
Two-thirds of a cupful of new 
milk, 
Flour to form a thin batter, 
Grated cocoanut. 

Beat the eggs to a stiff froth and add to the 
butter and sugar that has been creamed, sieve 
the baking powder through the flour, add the 
milk, flavoring, and sufficient flour for not too 
stiff a batter to spread smoothly upon the tins. 
After they are baked spread the layers with 
frosting, and powder thickly with cocoanut, 
then place together, having a layer upon the 
top of cocoanut. 

Paradise Pudding. 

Ingredients.—Six eggs, 

Six apples, 

One and a half cups of bread 
crumbs, 

The grated peel of half a lemon, 

Half a teaspoonful of salt, 

Half a teaspoonful of grated 
nutmeg, 

Six ounces of sugar, 

One glass of brandy. 

Peel and chop the apples very fine, then mix 
the ingredients thoroughly with them; beat the 
eggs well before mixing, and lastly stir in the 
brandy. Boil or steam in a well-buttered mould 
for two and a half or three hours. Serve with 


wine sauce. 
Egg Bread. 


Ingredients.—Stale bread, 
One egg, 
Milk, 
Butter. 
Cut the bread in slices, soak in milk, then 
dip in the egg; put in a pan with a large lump 
of butter ; fry a delicate brown on each side. 


A Good Plain Pudding. 
/ngredients.—One cupful of sour cream, 
Half a cupful of molasses, 
Half a cupful of melted butter, 
One teaspoonful of soda, a little 
salt. 

Mix the molasses and butter together, and 
beat until they are very light. Stir in the cream 
and flour; beat until the batter is perfectly 
smoothe and free from lumps. Butter the pud- 
ding mould and pour in the batter. Let it boil 
for an hour and a half. Serve with sweet or 
wine sauce. 


Apple Tart. 
Ingredients.—Apples, 
One egg, 
A small lump of butter, 
One quince, 
Puff paste, 
Sugar. 

Peel and core sume apples, cut them into 
slices; cut also one small quince into slices, and 
stew it until tender in a very little water, witha 
small lump of butter added. Line round tins 
with puff paste rolled very thin; then put into 
it a layer of the apples and then of the quince, 
with a layer of apples on the top; sprinkle 
sugar enough over each layer to sweeten it, put 
a band of puff paste around the edge and a 
thin cover over the top; wet this over with the 
white of an egg, and bake in a moderate oven. 
Just before it is eaten it should have powdered 
sugar sprinkled over it. 


Ginger Apples. 


Ingredients.—Four pounds of apples, 
Four pounds of sugar, 
Water, 
Two lemons, 
A heaping teaspoonful of ground 
ginger. 

Peel the apples, remove the cores and cut 
in quarters; put them immediately into a basin 
of cold water; when all are peeled put them 
into a preserving-pan with enough water to 
cover them, boil for twenty minutes, then strain 
them through muslin; take four breakfast- 
cupfuls of the juice and boil it with the ginger, 
sugar and the grated rind of two lemons and 
juice of one; let it boil for a quarter of an 
hour, put in the apples and simmer again very 
gently for three-quarters of an hour, put away 
in jars covered with paper dipped in white 
of egg. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


Hail, Friend! Well Met! 

The summer is spent; its langourous days 
have wasted away, but not in idleness. Autumn 
brings us a glad fruition of our hopes ; life and 
labor, energy and achievement are the inspira- 
tion of the hour. It is a pleasant thing to 
have a holiday, to throw off the mantle of re- 
sponsibility and bid dull care begone; but it 
is pleasant, too, when the holidays are over, to 
take up our tasks again and level our best. 
As the old saw says,— 

** All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy ; 
All play and no work 
Makes Jack a mere shirk,’’ 

October brings us many pleasant things—the 
cosy fire and the reunited circle round the 
hearth, the good cheer of autumn and its keen 
exhiliration. It is a stirring month, radiant 
with frosty coloring, and full of high promise. 
Then the first sports of winter are plied with 
peculiar zest, the Hallowe’en tricks are tried, 
and thrifty housewives replenish their stores 
against a long winter’s necessities. The chil- 
dren have all been settled at school and the 
family feels once more a¢ home ; there is noth- 
ing left to turn domestic life from its pleasant 
course, and one must find enjoyment now if 
ever. 

It is in this cheery season that GoDEy’s 
comes forward to take its place in the reorgan- 
ized household. The friend of all seasons, it 
comes confident of a hearty welcome, glad to 
meet the new acquaintances which have been 
made on the summer tour, and ready to be 
introduced to any household where culture 
and refinement are nurtured on good principles 
and good taste. As we have said before, we 
have not spent the summer in idleness, but 
have been laying up treasures of art and litera- 
ture, of novelty and information, to serve us 
through the winter months. We have made 
up our minds to do well by our patrons this 
season, and have planned such surprises as 
cannot fail to give much pleasure and benefit. 

The proprietor of Gopry’s Lapy’s Book 
has brought to bear upon the conduct of his 
magazine all the advantages which wit, wisdom 
or wealth can afford, and will furnish such at- 
tractions during the incoming season as will 
establish GODEY’s claims on a still higher basis 
than ever before. But we shall see what we 


shall see. We do not propose to boast of our 
purposes, though we may have a perfect right 
to. All we ask for, in the vast competion for 
public favor, is a just exposition of GoDEY’s 
merits. We are content to abide by the result 
of a careful inventory of our claims. Will you 
make it or cause it to be made by such as do 
not know us quite so well as you? We have 
not so many friends but that we care to make 
more. Large though our subscription list is, 
filling a ponderous ledger, we should be glad 
to add to it. Have you not a friend’s whom 
you could offer? Remember that GoDEy’s 
Lavy’s Book is the cheapest fashion magazine 
that is sold at the low price of two dollars per 
year. Its attractions are manifold and always 
increasing. It treats its patrons as friends, 
dealing fairly and squarely by them in every 
particular. Its old friends are its sworn friends. 
We are proud to say in the words of the sweet 
Scotch bard that,— ; 


** To see her is to love her 
And love but her for ever; 

For Nature made her what she is 
And never made anither !’’ 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate as a Brain Food. 

Dr. S. F. NEWCOMER, M.D., Green- 
field, O., says: “In cases of general debility, 
and torpor of mind and body, it does exceed- 
ingly well.” 


BOOK TABLE. 


Struck Down. By Hawley Smart. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. One vol. 
paper cover, price 50 cents. 

“‘ Struck Down” is the story of a murder 
written up in a quiet narrative style, yet with 
sufficient sensation in it to make the story 
attractive to the ordinary reader. It is some- 
thing different from the author’s previous ven- 
tures, and has rather an English smack, aside 
from its setting and circumstance. 


GLENAVERIL, OR THE METAMORPHOSIS. A 
Poem in six books. By Owen Meredith. 
Books IV. V. and VI. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. Paper cover, price 50 cents. 
Lord Lytton has always had a trick at 

versifying. He is not a fine poet by any 

means, but can tell a pretty story in rhyme. 

“ Glenaveril”’ is a more pretentious but hardly 

a better effort than “ Lucile.” 
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LAWN TENNIS. By Lieut. S. C. F. Peile, 
edited by R. D. Leass. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. One vol., cloth, 90 pp., 75 cents. 

In games of sport there is little to be 
learned from books beyond the simple rules 
and directions, but so far as a skilled player 
can impart his science by instruction, Lieut. 
Peile has done so. His book is a handy 
little volume, gotten up in good shape and 
well presented. 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. 
and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. One vol., 
paper cover, 77 pp., price 50 cents. 

This is a quaint book giving a readable 
account of a tricycle ride from London to 
Canterbury, with illustrations in Pennell’s char- 
acteristic style. The book is gotten up @ 
/’antigue, with black letter captions and some 
droll cuts 


By Joseph 


AN OLD MaAIp’s PARADISE. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. One vol., cloth,195 pp., price 50 cents. 
Miss Phelps’ new venture is a pretty idyl 

telling how an old maid who wanted “a home 

of her own,” built a tiny cottage bythe sea, 
where she went to live with her books in soli- 
tude. She gets about her all of the things she 
likes most, but still lives on unsatisfied till she 
goes back to see her brother Tom and Tom’s 
baby. The story is quiet, like all of Miss 

Phelps’ stories, but told with a great deal of 

force and effect. 


THE MAURICE MysTERY. By J. Esten Cooke. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. One vol., 
paper cover, 245 pp., price 25 cents. 

The mystery of this book is a murder unrav- 
eled at the end by a confession. Mr. Cooke’s 
style grows rather sensational, but has such 
redeeming traits of picturesqueness, force and 
vividness, that his new work is not excluded 
from the rank of his earlier novels. 


Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, are issuing 
a new authorized edition of the late T. S. 
Arthur’s notable story, “Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room.” 


HuMAN Natur’. By Joel Sloper (Himself). 
New York: Knickerbocker Book Company. 
One vol., cloth, 208 pp., price $.100. 

A professional humorist has a hard time of 
it in these latter days, when funny men are 
much more plentiful than they were of yore, 


and success of any sort is a high mark of 
ability. The droll sketches of “ Joel Sloper” 
show the hand of an adept, and present such 
bright scintiliations of wit, such a happy 
knack for creating funny situations as indicates 
a genuine gift of humor. “ Joel Sloper” cer- 
tainly is a funny man, and his observations on 
“Human Natur’” make up as laughable a 
book as one would care to read. It has more- 
over the rare merit of delicacy, and contains 
nothing to offend the taste of the most fas- 
tidious. 
Ackowledgments. 

We have received this month a number of 

books, which were too late for review. Among 
others, we are indebted to Messrs. Lee & 
Sheperd, of Boston, for a copy of “Anna, The 
Professor’s Daughter,” by Marie Daal, trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Col. Charles Mueller. 
One vol., cloth, 340 pp., price $1.50; also for 
“The Hunter’s Hand-book,” price 50 cents, 
and No. 14 of “ The Reading Club.” 
' To D. Appleton & Co., New York, for 
Miss F. Warden’s new book, ‘‘A Prince of 
Darkness,’ one vol., paper cover, 293 pp., 
price 25 cents. 

To William S. Gottsberger for Ernest Eck- 
stein’s novel, “The Will,” in two volumes, 
translated from the German by Clara Bell. 
Cloth cover, 90 cents per volume. 


Mourning Goods. 

The obsequies of our lamented General 
Grant have brought into prominent notice the 
various styles and qualities of crape used for 
mourning. Some crape after it has become 
wet is absolutely ruined. It is limp, out of 
shape, disgusting to look at, and quite beyond 
the power of restoration. Those who unfor- 
tunately are obliged to purchase this material 
for dress, and who know little or nothing about 
it, are desired to inquire for the new “ Imperial 
Brand” of crape. This article is described by 
those in the trade, to lead all others in durabil- 
ity, fineness and stability of texture, excellence 
of finish, and at a price within the reach of all. 

We would advise such of our lady readers 
who contemplate the purchase of this class of 
goods, not to forget that the “Imperial Brand” 
will satisfy them in every respect, and save them 
many regrets which otherwise might follow in 
the selecting of an inferior quality of goods. 
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A SMALL SUBURBAN VILLA. 


This design was made for a gentleman in a northern suburb of Philadelphia. The accom- 
dations are such as are usually required by persons in moderate circumstances. The building 
occupies a central position upon a terrace enriched with a score of handsome residences sur- 
rounded with cultivated lawns. This gentleman built his house of brown-stone, and finished 
the interior in hard wood at a cost of about $7,500. 


Size of rooms, «First floor: The hall is 6 feet 9 inches, having a staircase with open rail 
to the third floor. Parlor, 15.6x 28.0. Dining-room, 16.0x 14.0, with closets and recess for 
sideboard. K. is the kitchen, 13.0x 17.0, with range, circulating boiler, hot and cold water, 
sink, and a large dresser. In easy access to both dining-room and kitchen the pantry, 6.0 x 11.0, 
is located, and near by is the cellar-stairs and a private staircase. 

Second floor contains three chambers, a small dressing-room at the front of building, a bath- 
room, and a sitting-room. The bath-room has bath-tub with hot and cold water, and a water- 
closet. The sitting-room isI3.0x 17.0, commands an extensive view toward the south-west of 
rolling hills and distant woods. 

A cellar 7.0 high is under the whole building. The first story is 11.0 high; second story 
10.0, and the third story has large, weli-lighted rooms. The front and back porch are of white 
pine. Over the parlor, bay-window and the front porch are balconies. The same accommo- 
dations and general appearance might be had in brick, at or near Philadelphia, for about $5,500. 


EDWARD JENNINGS, ARCHITECT, 
1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For description see Fashion Department 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 23. 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 29. 


For description see Fashion Department. 











ANGEL’S GREETING. 


For ONE or Two VOICES, AD LIB. 


FRANZ ABT. Op. 517. No. 7, 


Moderato. = 












1. See now, see now, stars thedark gloom pierc - ing, 











errr? 














O’er thee shed their sil - v’ry light, their sil - v’ry light; 


bound - less e - the - realspace di - vide thee, 





Published in sheet form, 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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guide thee all throughthedrear-y night, 


guide thee all through thedrear-y night. 
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See now, see now, how yon star is twinkling, 

On its beams so soft and clear, so soft and clear! 
Guardian angels send thee holy greetings, 

Thy sad heart and thy trembling soul to cheer. 


3. 
See now, see now, how the stars are flashing ! 
Angels beckon thee away, tar, far away ; 
And their beacons bright they'll still keep burning, 
Till o’er thee breaketh the long’d-for dawn of Day. 
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Godey’s Lady’s Book, 


September, says. 


* * © To imitate a Genoa silk 
velvet so closely that only an 
can detect the difference 
is rather difficult. The Arcadia 
Velveteen does this, however. 
Besides, its durability and 
stylish appearance have made 
it a great favorite with ladies. 
The woven broche, combined 
with old material, is very effec- 
tive in brightening up a cos- 
tume. For these advantages, 
and for its rich coloring and 
variety of shades, we must place 
Arcadia above all other 
velveteens. These velveteens 
are also useful for children’s 
@ostumes, as they stand ao 
amount of hard wear and ro 
usage. 
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VELVETEEN AND WOVEN BROCHE, 


FOR FALL AND WINTER COSTUMES. 


The great psy of ARCADIA VELVETEEN over all 
other goods for ladies’ costumes is, that it combines, in a 
greater degree than any other, the following qualifications 
which are an absolute necessity in all goods that are appli 
to the use of ladies for fall and winter dresses: First. 
WARMTH—the texture-being very fine and closel 
Second, sTRENGTH—the durability of the fabric ing su- 
perior to any other known make of velveteen. Third, 
APPEARANCE—the finish of these — being so superior 
that when made into a garment, it requires an expert to 
detect them from Genoa silk velvet. 
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Sold by all first-class Dry Goods Dealers, 
Manuf’s Agents, 


SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 & 200 Church St. N. Y. 
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Peterson’s Magazine, 


September, says. 


What il we wear 
opening of another season 
to the front the much-verig 
question of Whut to Wear. B 
answering this, we cannet & 
better than call attention to the 
ever-popular Arcadia 
and even Broche, whit 
proved so satisfact last oe 
son, and which, with its new pet 
terns and varieties, will withest 
doubt take the lead this sess 
Experience proves this te beeat 
of the most dressy as well # 
economical articles of és 
goods, 































